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I’hoto es Service, Story City, la 


A flabbergasted math teacher—Miss Viola Gutmann of Story City (lowa) H.S.— 
is presented with a brand new car by her students of the past 25 years. The 
Story City senior class secretly organized the campaign some months ago, contacting 
650 former students to chip in for the surprise gift. Presentation was made between 
halves of a night footba'l game. Left to right: Attorney Peter Larson, master of 


ceremonies; Miss Gutmann; 
Paul Johnson, football 


pal Lawrence Gehring: ‘Shes 


More Core 


The number of schools offering 
“block-time classes”—classes which meet 
for two or more periods or which com- 
bine two or more required subjects— 
has doubled since 1949, U.S. Office of 
Education reports. 

A sampling of 3,013 junior high 
grades 7-9) and junior-senior high 
schools (grades 7-12), discloses that 
19.3 per cent have such programs. A 
check eight years ago found only 9.7 
per cent. (The sampling covered one 
fourth of the nation’s junior and junior- 
senior high schools.) 

Many of the programs are known 
as “core,” “unified studies,” “block 
classes,” or “self-contained classes.” 
Core classes, according to the study, 
not only have block-time organiza- 
tional patterns, but “also unify or fuse 
their content around units or problems 
which may either be subject-centered 
or experience-centered.” 

Block-time programs are found most 
often in the junior high school (31 per 
cent) rather than the combined junior- 
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senior high school (12 per cent). 1949 
figures: junior, 15.8 per cent; junior- 
senior, 6.4 per cent. 

Most popular grade for block-time 
classes is the seventh. Most commonly 
combined subjects: English and social 
studies (72 per ‘cent of all block-time 
classes). An additional 14 per cent com- 
bined English, social studies, and sci- 
ence or math. 

Schools in 43 states have block-time 
classes. In eight states, more than 25 
per cent of reporting schools have such 
programs. (California, Florida, Illinois, 
Maryland, New Jersey, New York, 
Washington, and Wisconsin.) 

One hundred and thirty schools had 
some type of block-time program, but 
dropped it. Most common reason given: 
a lack of adequately prepared teachers 
for the courses. 

The report on Block-Time Classes 
and the Core Program in the Junior 
High School is by Grace S. Wright, 
specialist in secondary education. For a 
copy, send 35 cents to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


Joe College No More 


“Joe College”—the rah-rah, raccoon- 
coated, goldfish-swallowing student of 
former decades, who was often more 
interested in getting a laugh than an 
education—has_ vanished from _ the 
American campus. His place has. been 
taken by a more mature, more serious- 
minded, and academically abler “seeker 
after independence.” 

But many of the nation’s colleges and 
universities do not realize that a sig- 
nificant change has occurred, and are 
offering courses and programs that have 
become obsolete with the years. 

These conclusions have been brought 
out in a study made by the Commis- 
sion on the College Student of the 
American Council on Education. A re- 
port on the study, prepared by W. Max 
Wise, Columbia Univ. Teachers Col- 
lege, urges that the institutions drop 
“artificial” practices, such as grades and 
credit requirements for graduation, and 
instead provide programs suited to the 
maturity and ability of the new species 
of student. 

Today’s students are older than their 
predecessors of the 1930's, the study 
finds. Only 55 per cent of last year’s 
3,138,000 college students were in the 
18-21 age bracket, which once pro- 
vided the bulk of the nation’s college 
students. 

Before World War II, if a student 
got married he was often forced to 
leave college. Last year, 22 per cent of 
all college students were married. 

Many students are in college today 
because of the increase in job oppor- 
tunities on the campus. While 55 per 
cent earned some or all of their col- 
lege expenses in 1927, the figure 
had jumped to 71 per cent in 1947. 
More collegians today come from lower 
socio-economic levels and minority eth- 
nic groups. The nation’s student body 
now more nearly reflects a cross-section 
of the population. 

Today’s students represent a wider 
range of ability. Although the mean 
level of ability for all students has 
shown a “radical increase” in recent 
years, a freshman class at one college 
had only a sixth-grade reading ability, 
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while at another institution the class 
was composed of students from the top 
tenth of their high school graduating 
classes. 

Meanwhile, a report of another kind, 
this one made by Raymond Walters, 
president emeritus of the Univ. of Cin- 
cinnati, has shown that for the sixth 
straight year, there has been an in 
crease in college enrollment. An esti- 
mated 1,800,000 full-time students are 
attending American universities and 
four-year colleges this year, according 
to the veteran educational statistician 


Drugs for Students? 


The New York City school system is 
considering an experiment that would 
give tranquilizer drugs to “hyperac- 
tive,” emotionally-disturbed children. 

Full approval from the parents and 
family physician would be required be- 
fore any youngster is allowed to par- 
ticipate in the project. The plan has 
been approved in principle by both the 
Board of Education and the Board of 
Health, but actual details remain to 
be worked out and cleared. 

Meanwhile, Montgomery County 
(Pa.) officials have turned thumbs 
down on an experiment of an opposite 
nature. They have decided against par- 
ticipating in an experiment involving 
the use of “pep up” drugs on apathetic 
pupils. 


Handling Parents 


Parents can be push-overs. That is, if 
a youngster follows the five basic rules 
advocated by a Long Island, N.Y., 
sixth-grader. 

Author of the Machiavellian docu- 
ment on “How To Persuade Your Par- 
ents” is Olivia T. Mellan of the East 
Broadway School in Levittown. An ac- 
count of her plan, carried in the class 
newspaper, advises: 

PNagging: “The best time to nag is 
during a quiet meal, when your father 
has come back from work.” 
PScreeching: This is a by-product of 
crying and is only a matter of getting 
the proper pitch. First, turn pale and 
open your mouth wide. Then howl] like 
a dog. 

Begging: This is effective if it includes 
falling to the floor and going into a 
choking fit. For best results: “Recover 
slowly.” 

Silent treatment: To alter your tactics, 
try silence. At first, parents may like it, 
but it will eventually unsettle them 
when they start missing the jabbering. 
Parent psychology: This involves such 
tactics as keeping a straight face and 
insisting that you don’t really want to 
go to the movies when you do. Mother, 
according to Olivia, will soon get tough 
and order you to go. 
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Teleouide, 


Conquest 


HE FIFTH the “Con- 
quest” series will help bring science 
classes up-to-date on recent brain re- 


program of 


search as well as current investigations 
of storm waves. The next exciting story 
if scientific discovery goes on the air 
Sunday, Nov. 16 (5:00 to 6:00 p.m., 
EST, CBS-TV). 

In the first part of the telecast, Eric 
Sevareid takes us to an operating room 
in the Johns Hopkins Hospital to wit- 
exploration of the 
ireas of the cerebral cortex. From there 
laboratory where 
brain-mapping” experiments, with ani- 


hess an 


sensory 
we go on to the 


mals as subjects, have recently brought 
remarkable facts to light. 


[he second part of “Conquest” is 


] 
concerned with the formation and char- 
icteristics of storm waves. George Her- 
man re ports on the progress being made 
towing tank laboratory of the 
Stevens Institute of Technology where 


Dr. Edward Lewis is investigating the 


by the 


pitching of ships in rough seas. From 
there we go to the laboratorv of Army 
Engineers, in 
about the 
of the problem of 


rps of 
2. t 


being made 


learn intensive 
study 
rosion, 

For those teachers who missed the 
telecasts the following infor- 
be of interest: The “Con- 
programs are planned 
of the American. Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, the National Academy of Sci- 
, and the National Research Coun- 
cil. All of the hour-long programs are 
the Monsanto Chemical 


earlier 
mation may 
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quest science 
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ence 
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Company. 


BEFORE THE TELECAST: 


In preparing their classes for the first 
part of the program, biology teachers 
may find it helpful to review the struc- 
ture and function of each of the three 
main parts of the brain—cerebrum, cere- 


bellum, and medulla. Important con- 
cepts to stress are: the brain is an ex- 
tension of the spinal cord; more is now 
known about the cerebral cortex than 
about deeper portions of the brain; 
though the cerebral cortex is most high- 
ly developed in man, the “old brain” 
underneath it that served human beings 
during the long evolutionary process 
still functions under the convoluted sur- 
face layer. 


Washington, 


SUGGESTED 
DISCUSSION QUESTIONS: 


1. How can skull 
often furnish important information 
about the functions of brain areas? 
What is the effect of an injury to the 
cerebellum? What part of the brain is 
regarded as the seat of intelligence, in- 
vention, creativity? 

2. The telecast 
will interest general science and earth 
science students. Sea waves, gentle or 
rough, are not as simple as they may 
seem to be. An understanding of how 


cases of injuries 


second part of the 


waves are formed and their action on 
ships and shoreline is of great practical 
importance. 

3. Before drawing upon the natural 
student interest in waves, the following 
idea should be stressed: There is little 
actual forward movement of the water 
with each wave. The wave form moves 
rather than the -water itself: it is com- 
parable to the wave often 
traveling field of standing 
grain when the wind blows. 

4. Questions to start classroom dis- 
cussion: Why does a gentle swell come 


seen 
across a 


3-T 


crashing in as a breaker when it nears 
the shore? Which pitches more in wa 
ter—a short boat or a long boat? What 
dces the constant hammering of waves 
do to coastal projections over the course 
of years? Why are breakwaters some- 
times built near harbors? 


AFTER THE TELECAST: 


1. Students may be eager to discuss 
questions based on the brain research 
part of the program: Why did the elec- 
tric shock wake up the cat the first time, 
but put it to sleep the second time? 
Why did the rat endure discomfort in 
order to get electric shocks in a par- 
ticular part of its brain? 

2. Now is the time to check on what 
students have learned about the relation 
of speed to the pitching of a boat in 
rough seas. What is the best boat de 
sign for minimum pitching? How can 
we prevent ocean waves from grinding 
away the shore line? 

New words or review of words pre- 
viously taught: stimulus, response, mo- 
tor area, erosion, breakwater, primitive 
brain, survival drives, reticular forma- 
tion, stabilizing fin, breaker, swell 
pitch, sensory area. 

Interested students might be asked to 
make special reports on the following 
subjects: 

1. Old and new techniques in brain 
research. 

2. Man’s efforts to prevent the ocean 
from decreasing the area of the con- 
tinent. —Harry Soorin 


Dr. Edward Evarts, physiologist with the National Institute of Health 
in Washington, D. C., controls the motor responses of a cat in a 
painless experiment to determine where in the brain these responses lie. 
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Schools Abroad 


If it’s any 
educators, educational 
plaguing other parts of the world, too. 

In England, for example, concern is 
being voiced over the fact that classes 


to American 
problems are 


comfort 


are too large (one-third of all primary 
school children attend classes above the 
regulation size of 40 pupils); teachers 
are underpaid 
truck-drivers generally 
there is a shortage of qualified teach- 


(stenographers and 


receive more); 
ers; and there are inadequate physical 
facilities. 

Britain also has a 
“integration.” One faction in the Labor 
Party wants to integrate the “public” 
schools like Harrow Eton (which 
charge and are really 
schools) into the state-financed system 


controversy Ove! 


and 
fees private 
of secondary schools. 

A second aspect of the controversy 
concerns the different types of state 
secondary “gram- 
mar,” “modern,” and “technical.” There 
is a wide distinction in public esteem 
and intellectual caliber among the three 
types, and there is a movement un- 
derway—supported by a segment of the 
Labor Party—to combine them into com- 
prehensive schools. 

On the continent, the 
year brought these developments: 

France: A record (8,567,000) enroll- 
ment which filled schools to the burst- 
ing point and created a serious shortage 
of qualified teachers (8,000 needed). 

Spain: About 870,000 youngsters be- 
tween the ages of 6 and 12, had no 
schools to attend. The nation—which 
has a 10 per cent illiteracy rate—is 
short about 25,000 new schools. 

The Soviet Union, which has been 
having its share of education troubles, 
announced the opening of a new uni- 
versity devoted to atheism. Graduates 
of the University of Atheism will be ex- 
pected to take part in the anti-religious 
campaign that has been going on in 
Russia since the 1917 revolution. The 
institution is located in Ashkhabad, near 
the Russian-Iranian border. 


schools—known as 


new school 


Fellowships Open 


The John Hay Fellows program will 
be expanded next year from 20 to 60 
fellowships. 

The program, supported by the John 
Hay Whitney Foundation, is designed to 
give outstanding public high school 
teachers an opportunity to study the 
humanities for a year. 

The fellowships are open to men and 
women not over 50 years of age, who 
teach permanently in high school and 
have at least five years of such experi- 
ence. Nominations for awards must be 
made by the school superintendent and 


must be submitted to the trustees of 
the Greenwood Fund, a Whitney Foun- 
dation subsidiary that administers the 
program. 

Each fellow will receive a stipend 
equal to his present salary, but not less 
than $4,500, plus first-class rail trans- 
portation for the fellow and his primary 
dependents. Fellows next year may 
study tuition-free at one of the following 
universities: Columbia, Yale, Chicago, 
Harvard, and Northwestern. 

For full information, write to Charles 
R. Keller, John Hay Fellows Program, 9 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. Dead- 


line: Dec. 15 for 1959-60 program. 


J 
Don't Miss... 

The Soviet Social Sciences After Stalin, 
by Alexander Dallin, in “The Library 
Quarterly” (October). After Stalin died, 
relaxation of control 
over the social scientist. But Moscow 
has “reaffirmed that there can 
‘freedom to speak out against the policy 
of the party.’ ” Concludes author Dallin: 
“Given this tug-of-war between preser- 
vation and prostitution of scholarship, it 
is as dangerous for us to approach So- 
viet publications in the social sciences 
with the notion that they are all worth- 
less propaganda as it is to view them all 
as balanced, objective, or independent 
pieces of research. Each must be closely 
examined on its own merits.” Single 
copies of this issue $2.25 from “Library 
Quarterly,” Graduate Library School, 
Univ. of Chicago, Chicago 37, IIl. 

Ford’s $260,000,000 Grants: What 
Happened, by Olga Hoyt, in the Oct. 
25 “Saturday Review.” Two years ago, 
Ford granted a quarter of a billion dol- 
lars to 630 private universities and col- 
leges throughout the U.S. Here’s what 
happened to the money: one college 
invested a large chunk in mortgages to 
home-building faculty members, who 
will repay the college at 4% per cent 
interest; many colleges raised all faculty 
salaries; some used the money for merit 
pay raises only; one readjusted its pen- 
sion program to the faculty’s benefit; 
new professorships were endowed. 

San Angelo Builds Three Rails for 
the Three R’s, by Lois Balcom, in “The 
Reporter” (Oct. 30). The story of a 
Texas school system with an “academ- 
ically centered” three-rail system: 
tough instruction for fast students, nor- 
mal for average, “modified” for the 
slow. One unusual aspect of the pro- 
gram: in junior and senior high, grades 
from A to F may be obtained on any 
one of the three tracks—but transcript 
shows levels as well as subjects. 

The 1958 Scholastic Art Awards, by 
F. Louis Hoover in the October “Arts 
and Activities.” Cover story and full- 
length illustrated article on the Scholas- 
tic Art Awards program. 
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be no 





Scholastic Editor Goes on 
South American Goodwill Tour 


JACK K. 
LIPPERT 


Jack K. Lippert, Executive Editor of 
Scholastic Magazines, has been chosen 
to represent the Educational Press Asso- 
ciation on a month-long South American 
goodwill tour. This week, Mr. Lippert 
and representatives of 29 other organ- 
izations, took off for Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, on first leg of seven-nation tour. 

George V. Denny, Jr., well known for 
his radio program “Town Meeting of 
the Air,” is accompanying the group as 
president of the International Seminars, 
Inc. He will conduct “world town meet- 
ings” in seven South American cities. 

In line with President Eisenhower's 
People-to-People Program, this Inter- 
American Seminar was organized for 
Americans to exchange viewpoints with 
nationals of Colombia, Peru, Chile, 
Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil, and Vene- 
zuela. Through seminars, town meet- 
ings, small meetings, and social occa- 
sions, a variety of subjects will be 


discussed with individuals and groups 
in each country. 

Among the organizations represented 
on the tour are the American Associa- 
tion for the United Nations, American 
Book Publishers Council, American 
Farm Bureau Federation, American 
Medical Association, AFL-CIO, Ameri- 
ican Legion, Girl Scouts, League of 
Women Voters, National Council for 
Negro Women, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, National Edu- 
cation Association, and National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. 

The Educational Press Association is 
composed of 330 education magazines 
and journals throughout America. Asso- 
ciate memberships are held by a num- 
ber of foreign education journals. Acting 
president of “Ed Press” is Richard H. 
Barss, editor of Oregon Education. 

As Mr. Lippert began his trip, G. 
Kerry Smith, chairman of Ed Press’ 
International Committee, wrote, “On 
behalf of the officers and members of 
the Educational Press Association, I wish 
you a most rewarding and enjoyable 
trip to South America.” 


In Brief 


>Franklin Dunham, chief of radio- 
television, U.S. Office of Education, was 
awarded the 1958 Citation of Merit by 
the National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters. At its annual meeting in 
Omaha, the NAEB cited Dunham for 
his dedicated services to educational 
radio and TV over the last third of a 
century. 


Great Neck (N.Y.) students are losing 
two holidays. As a means of strengthen- 
ing the academic program, the local 
school board is eliminating Lincoln’s 
Birthday and Columbus Day from 
school holidays next year. (School au- 
thorities said they didn’t mind the one- 
day holiday—but often such a holiday 
also affected the day before the holi- 
day and the day afterward.) 


>More than 700 Little Rock white high 
school students have enrolled in two 
private schools set up in the Arkansas 
capital. Some 250 seniors are attend- 
ing classes in the former Graduate 
Center of the Univ. of Arkansas, now a 
privately-owned building leased to the 
Little Rock Private School Corpora- 
tion. Another 485 students have en- 
rolled in a new Baptist private high 
school. Both schools are financed by 
(Continued on page 12-T) 





Wings over Latin America: 


Win Your Dream 


Trip of a Lifetime! 














HREE LUCKY educators will visit 

Latin America next summer—with 
all expenses paid—through Scholastic 
Teacher's “Wings over Latin America” 
contest. 

Flying on the wings of Pan America’s 
Rainbow Service and Panagra Tourist 
Service, the finest airlines serving Latin 
America, the first prize winner will 
spend 31 days in seven Latin-American 
countries. 

The second prize winner will visit 
the Caribbean area on a twenty-day 
tour of Puerto Rico, Cuba, Curacao and 
the Dominican Republic, via Pan- 
American and Panagra. The third prize 
winner will spend a full week in the 
Dominican Republic. 

All three prize winners will stay in 
Latin America’s most luxurious hotels 
operated by the Intercontinental Hotel 
Corporation. The Sept. 19 issue of 
Scholastic Teacher published pictures 
of these world-famous hotels along with 
full details of the “Wings over Latin 
America” contest. 

In addition to these top prizes, three 


runners-up will be awarded Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica’s famous “World At- 
las.” 

Here’s all you have to do: Just write 
a letter, essay, or article about why 
you'd like to visit Latin America. (To 
satisfy a lifelong desire? gather ma- 
terial to improve your instruction? ob- 
serve how our Latin America neighbors 
live?) Write your reasons in 750 words 
or less. Type your entry double-spaced. 
Send your entry not later than Jan. 15, 
1959, to “Wings over Latin America,” 
Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

Any full-time U. S. teacher, super- 
visor, curriculum specialist, school li- 
brarian or administrator in a public, 
private or parochial elementary or sec- 
ondary school is eligible. You do NOT 
have to be a subscriber to Scholastic 
Magazines to enter. 

Don’t delay! Start your entry today! 
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[ Ideas and Suggestions for 
Teachers of the Elementary Grades 


These pictures were taken from an exciting new pub- 
lication, Schoolhouse by Walter McQuade (Simon and 
Schuster, 1958). The book is primarily concerned with 
problems of building a school. But through the beauti- 
ful photographs and text, much is said about good 
school living for boys and girls. You will want to spend 
a number of hours with this book. Schoolhouse was 
underwritten by the Aluminum Company of America. 
We understand that a copy is being sent to each school 
district in the country. 
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Travel Tips © 


HREE GLAMOROUS and exciting 

cities have been chosen for the 
Thanksgiving conventions: San Fran- 
cisco for the National Council for the 
Social Studies; Pittsburgh for the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English; 
and New York for the National Council 
of Geographic Education. Teachers will 
need a little extra stamina—and a pair 
of comfortable shoes—for this weekend 
of conferences and sightseeing. 





®& San Francisco enthusiasts recom- 
mend that sightseeing begin with a bus 
tour of the city or a cruise on the Bay. 
Then a thrilling, roller-coasterish ride 
on a cable car to the Top of the Mark 
on Nob Hill for cocktails and a sweep- 
ing view of the city. 

Walking tours: World Trade Center 
in the Ferry Building has exhibits of 
merchandise from all over the globe. 
At Fishermen’s Wharf, have a seafood 
dinner. Chinatown begins at Grant Ave. 
and Pine Street. See Kong Chow Tem- 
ple, St. Mary’s Square, Old St. Mary’s 
Church, bazaars and stores of Grant 
Ave., art treasures at House of Ming. 
Shopping area centers around Union 
Square. Golden Gate Park has over 
1,000 acres of trees, animals, flowers. 


& Aluminum skyscrapers, acres of trees, 
and underground parking levels are 
landmarks of the new Pittsburgh. Re- 
building programs have beautifed the 
city by adding Point Park, at the junc- 
tion of the Allegheny and Monongahela 
rivers; Gateway Center, site of sky- 
scrapers built by Equitable Life Insur- 
ance Society, Bell Telephone, and the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania; Mel- 
lon Square, an area of trees, fountains, 
and waterfalls concealing underground 
parking facilities; Alcoa Building, 
world’s first aluminum skyscraper. 

Year-long celebrations of Pittsburgh’s 
200th anniversary will begin at 9 a.m. 
Thanksgiving morning with pealing 
church bells. At 10 a.m., ceremonies 
will be held at the Block House—all 
that remains of the original Fort Pitt— 
in Point Park. Pittsburgh’s University, 
located in Civic Center, has conducted 
tours of the Cathedral of Learning, 
Heinz Chapel and Stephen Foster Me- 
morial daily except Sunday. The mu- 
seum, art galleries and library of Car- 
negie Institute, also in Civic Center, are 
open 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. weekdays, 2 
p.m. to 5 p.m. Sundays. 

Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra will 
perform at Syria Mosque in Oakland 
Civic Center Friday and Sunday. 


® New York City is a beehive of ac- 
tivity year-round, But it will be at its 


glittering, bustling best during the 
Thanksgiving holidays. Music: Grena- 
diers Scots Guards Band at Madison 
Square Garden Nov. 30; Leonard Bern- 
stein conducts the N. Y. Philharmonic 
at Carnegie Hall Nov. 27-30 with pian- 
ist Vladimir Ashkenazy as guest soloist. 
Macy’s Thanksgiving Day Parade 
will move down Central Park West to 
59th St., down Broadway to 34th St. 
Museums: The Cloisters in Fort Tryon 
Park is currently displaying the Campin 
Altarpiece. Sundays at 3:30, recordings 
of music of the Middle Ages are played. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art features 
Paintings from Colonial Times to Today 
and People Looking at Art. Museum of 
Art—Jean Arp, stone and bronze sculp- 
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tures, wood reliefs, paintings and tapes- 
tries and Architecture Worth Saving. 
New York Historical Society, 170 Cen- 
tral Park West, has a Theodore Roose- 
velt Centennial Celebration. 

Radio and Television tickets: Write 
to the Guest Relations Offices of Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Co., 39 W. 66th St.; 
Columbia Broadcasting System, 57 E. 
52nd St.; DuMont Television Network, 
205 E. 67th St.; Mutual Broadcasting 
System, 1440 Broadway; National 
Broadcasting Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 


& Don't forget, subscribers are invited 
to Scholastic Magazines’ Thanksgiving 
parties in Pittsburgh and San Francisco. 
See coupon below. —Bretry CONNOLLY 





An Invitation to 
Our Annual Thanksgiving Party 


at the Conventions of 


The National Council 
of Teachers of English 


The National Council 
for the Social Studies 





NOVEMBER 27-29, 1958 


Teachers who are subscribers in classroom quantities to any of the 
Scholastic family of magazines, chairmen of English or Social Studies 
departments in those high schools using classroom quantities, or Teen 
Age and Arrow Book Club sponsors are cordially invited to these two 
annual social events. If you are not planning to attend the Convention, 
but you know that other members of your department are, please call this 
invitation to their attention. 


Reception and Buffet Supper 


ENGLISH COUNCIL 
Penn-Sheraton Hotel 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
November 27 (Thurs.) 
5:30-7:30 P.M. 


SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL 
Sheraton-Palace Hotel 
San Francisco, Cal. 
November 27 (Thurs.) 
6:00-7:45 P.M. 


(Send acceptance form below as soon as possible. Admis- 
>. i sion by guest card only which will be mailed to you before 
*" * the conventions. Requests must be received by November 20). 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 33 West 42d Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: 


I accept with pleasure Scholastic’s invitation to the annual Thanks- 
giving party. I plan to attend the 
0 National Council for the Social Studies convention 
0 National Council of Teachers of English convention 


Name 





School 





Home Address 





City Zone State 





I use: CD Sr. Scholastic O World Week DC Jr. Scholastic J NewsTime 
OExplorer (1 Practical English 0 Literary Cavalcade (1) Co-Ed. 
I sponsor: (1) Teen Age Book Club 1 Arrow Book Club. 





By STANLEY SOLOMON 


N THE bright side of the still-with- 

us teacher shortage are increasing 
salaries to keep us teachers on the job. 
We're not yet eligible for salaries as 
high as those industry offers engineers, 
but growing competition among school 
districts to find qualified teachers in- 
dicates the teacher job market is defi- 
nitely bullish. 

What this 
shop around to find the best job for 
you. And if you are at all like many 
of my colleagues, pay alone will not 
suffice. You seek 
conditions and good living conditions. 
Before you leap into a new job you'll 
want to check the school, the job, and 
the community. Here are points to con- 
sider: 


means is that you can 


also good working 


The school: Is the building itself 
in fair shape? Whatever the vintage, 
old or new, are halls kept clean? Do 
rooms show proper 
there ample bulletin-board space? Do 
rooms have dark shades or the equiva 
lent for audio-visual work? Few things 
frustrate a new teacher 
lack in basic building needs. 

Are grounds clean and attraciive? Is 
there parking space for teachers’ cars? 
One day’s visit will answer these ques 
tions for you, 

You'll certainly want to examine the 
curriculum, matter what 
subject you teach you'll be influenced 
by either a forward-looking or a things- 
as-they-were attitude on the part of the 
administration. 

Is there an up-to-date audio-visual 
program? This includes enough pro- 
jectors and screens in the building so 
that you can use them freely without 
having to wait your turn, and a reason- 
ably smooth way to obtain films and 
records. In Schenectady, we have a 


maintenance? Is 


so much as a 


because no 


Stanley Solomon teaches at Linton 
High School, Schenectady, N. Y. 


central A-V department that services 
all our schools quickly and efficiently 
from a large library of materials. In 
addition, each school has its own equip- 
ment. 

But no matter how much 
material your school-to-be boasts, will 
you be tied down to it, or will you 
have a fair opportunity to select your 
own books and aids? A frank chat with 
the principal or department head will 
tell you quickly whether the “law” is 
“laid down” from on high, autocrati- 
cally, or your suggestions are welcome. 

I also suggest you check to see if a 
“contingency budget” is _ available. 
Every alert teacher comes across cur- 
rent teaching aids that are needed 
rather quickly for best results, so you'll 
want to feel assured that money is set 
aside for this purpose. 

Are there sufficient guidance facili- 
ties? Will you be able to talk with at 
least a boys’ or girls’ guidance coun- 
selor about your youngsters? Is there 
a school psychologist available for 
“problem cases” bound to arise? Are 
student records readily accessible for 
your use? Is there a competent and 
carefully-administered testing program? 
One for remedial reading? The picture 
vou get will determine how thorough 
you can be in giving your youngsters 
the kind of help they need, without 
you losing too much sleep. 

Do the powers-that-be invite free use 
of community resources? Are field trips 
welcome? Guest speakers in the class- 
room? Pittsfield (Mass.) schools plan 
full “utilization of the people and socio- 
economic environment as educational 
resources for classroom teachers.” 

Are activities encouraged and teach- 
ers given enough time to supervise 
them? Is there a student store? Well- 
developed publications? 

Are courses static, or do they reflect 
constant change in accordance with re- 
vised aims of modern education? For 
example, are communication arts given 
the attention they deserve in English? 
Is there experimentation, such as an 
integrated English-history course? 

Will students help you do your job 
better by knowing how to assume re- 
sponsibility for proper behavior in the 
classroom? It’s a the school 
which encourages self-government de- 
velops the kind of student you want. Is 
there an effective student-government 
system? Regular elections? A student 
court? 


resource 


safe bet 


The job: Don’t jump to conclusions 
when you look at the salary schedule. 
An immediate raise is one thing, a long- 
term advantage another. Is there a 
reasonably high salary “ceiling”? Are 
yearly increments substantial? Are you 
financially rewarded for extra educa- 
tion as far as you want to go? 


Long Beach (L. I.) has a model 
schedule: For an A.B., $4,600-8,000; 
M.A. (or 30 graduate credits) $5,000- 
8,500; Ph.D., $6,000-9,500—all in 15 
steps. Teachers also receive $100 extra 
for every 10 points of graduate work 
beyond an M.A., to a maximum of 60 
points. “Teachers,” notes Supt. David 
G. Salten, “should have a standard of 
living commensurate with their role in 
the community—without having to re- 
sort to part-time, after-school and sum- 
mer jobs in order to make ends meet.” 

Does teaching load make sense—no 
more than five classes on the high 
school level, without added work? Is 
there a minimum of unpaid assign- 
ments, such as supervising a Friday 
night dance, social affairs of a class, or 
publications? Do these assignments call 
for extra pay? 

Are there few departmental and 
general staff meetings on your own 
time? 


The community: Before you switch 
jobs you'll want to check living costs. 
Food and lodging indicate what these 
are. So do garage and gasoline prices, 
if you have a car, as well as insurance 
for the particular locality. Check for a 
city sales tax. Will your new salary 
correspond to a hike in costs? Don’t 
forget, too, to consider expenses of 
moving to a new location. 

Beyond financial comparisons, does 
the community seem a good place to 
live? Has it adequate recreational and 
shopping facilities? Interesting cultural 
advantages—as a program of regular 
concerts, visiting operas and Broadway 
shows? An amateur theater? Do streets 
and other physical aspects indicate a 
reasonably efficient city administration? 
A walk through town will immediately 
apprise you of the situation. 

Will the school administration help 
you settle quickly and comfortably? Is 
there a reliable list of lodgings avail- 
able? Does the community show inter- 
est in its teachers by the way it ori- 
ents newcomers? Here in Schenectady, 
General Electric and the Chamber of 
Commerce welcome new teachers with 
annual dinners, and various other 
groups take part in a planned program 
to make the newcomer feel at home. 

More and more communities every- 
where are opening their doors to new 
teachers in a desperate bid to catch up 
with the booming growth of schools. 
Yet there is still a shortage of some 
132,000 teachers, and jobs go begging. 
Even if you are satisfied where you are 
today, a lucrative offer tomorrow will 
make you think twice. But do think 
twice—once about salary and once 
about “fringe benefits.” As a fellow 
teacher told me: “Teaching is difficult 
enough without having conditions that 
hurt instead of help.” 














TEACHING GUIDE FOR UNIT ON 


* 


IN THIS ISSUE 


1. News in Review: See the news 
section, pp. 6-9, and Newsmakers, p. 3. 

2. Civics and Citizenship: Good Citi- 
zens, p. 21; Newsmakers, p. 3; and the 
news section, pp. 6-9. 

3. World Geography: Unit on Fin- 
land, especially pp. 10-13; Newsmakers, 
p. 3; and the news section, pp. 6-9. 

1. World History: Unit on Finland, 
especially pp. 12-15; Newsmakers, p. 3; 
and the news section, pp. 6-9. 

5. Science: Historic Breakthroughs in 
Science (Isaac Newton), pp. 18-19. 

6. Guidance: If 1 Were Sixteen Today 

Marianne Moore), pp. 16-17; Ask Gay 
Head and How Would You Solve It?, 
both on p. 20; Meeting the Test, pp. 
22-23; College and Career, p. 33. 

7. Testing Materials: Sample ques- 
tions on achievement tests, pp. 22-23; 
Workbook page on the Unit on Finland, 
p. 24, 

8. General Interest: Regular back- 
page features including TV and radio 
reviews, sports, crossword puzzle, film 


reviews, etc., begin on p. 25. 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 3) 


Finland’s president, Urho Kekkonen, 
is one of the Newsmakers in this issue. 
This biographical sketch ties in with the 
Unit on Finland, pp. 10-15. 

In our second Newsmaker sketch, stu- 
dents meet Judge Potter Stewart, re- 
cently appointed to the U. S. Supreme 
Court to succeed Justice Harold H. Bur- 
ton. 


UNIT: FINLAND (pp. 10-15) 
Key Ideas to Stress 


1. The foundation of Finland’s econ- 
omy and high standard of living is its 
immense forests. One third of Finland’s 
industries uses trees as the raw material 
in the manufacture of paper, furniture, 
and other wood products. 

2. Finland is one of the world’s 
northernmost countries. Part of it lies 
north of the Arctic Circle. The Gulf 
Stream, however, modifies its winter 
temperatures. 

3. Finland is too far north to be a 
productive farming area although it 
does produce about 65 per cent of the 
grains it needs. Dairying is well-de- 
veloped. Many farmers work in the 
forests in winter months to add to their 
income, 

4. The Finns are a sports-loving peo- 
ple and have chalked up fine records in 
past Olympic Games. 

5. Finland’s neutral position in Eu- 


rope’s affairs is dictated by its geogra- 
phy. It has a common border with 
Soviet Russia. As a result of World War 
II, it suffered both territorial losses to 
Soviet Russia and the burden of repara- 
tions payments. 


Assignments 

1. Pages 10-13: Summarize what you 
read about Finland under each of the 
following headings. (Leave space under 
each heading to fill in your answers.) 
Geographic Location; Area and Popu- 
lation; Climate; Importance of For- 
ests; Agriculture; Industries; Minerals; 
Sports. 

2. Pages 3, 14-15: (1) Who is Fin- 
land’s president? (2) Under what cir- 
cumstances did Finland become inde- 
pendent in 1917? (3) What losses did 
Finland suffer as a result of World War 
II? (4) Account for Finland’s neutral 
position in Europe’s affairs. 


TEACHING THE UNIT 
Map Work 


Have students draw a freehand map 
of the Scandinavian Peninsula and Fin- 
land in their notebooks. The map of 
Europe in the U. S. and World Affairs 
Annual (see the September 26th issue) 
on page 31 and the map in this issue 
are excellent references. Write these 
guiding directions on the blackboard: 

1. Label Norway, Sweden, and Fin- 
land. 

2. Draw the Arctic Circle across the 
map. 

3. Indicate the following lines of lati- 
tude on your map lightly: 55-60-65-70 
degrees north latitude. 

4. Indicate the 10-20-30 degrees of 
East Longitude. 

5. Label these bodies of water: At- 
lantic Ocean, Gulf of Bothnia, Baltic 
Sea, and Gulf of Finland. 

6. Locate Helsinki and Stockholm. 


Learning from Pictures (pp. 12-13) 


1. How does Helsinki compare with 
what you might see in an average 
American city? 

2. What evidence do the pictures 
offer to show that Finland is a modern, 
progressive country? 

3. What can you learn about the 
land and the people from these pictures 
of Finland? 

4. What items do you see in some 
of the pictures which you could say 
were definitely imported from abroad? 
What is the reason for your answer? 

5. How does the picture of the 
marching gymnasts help you under- 


Finland AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


stand Finland’s fine record in past 
Olympic Games? In what field of sports 
would you expect the Finns to excel? 


Why? 
Discussion Lesson (pp. 10-13) 


1. Why is part of Finland called “a 
land of the midnight sun”? 
2. Helsinki is located 
northerly latitude than Chicago yet its 
winters are relatively mild. How do 

you explain this? 

3. The article stresses the point that 
Finland’s immense forests are the foun- 
dation for Finland’s prosperity and 
well-being. How? 

4. Since Finland lacks coal and oil, 
how does it get the power to run its 
factories? 


in a more 


Discussion Lesson (pp. 14-15) 


1. Finland’s leaders explain their 
country’s neutral position in Europe's 
affairs by saying that Finland is “a 
prisoner of its geography.” What do 
they mean? 

2. What territorial losses did Fin- 
land suffer as a result of World War II? 
(Have students refer to the map in 
World Week.) 

3. What do you understand by the 
term, “reparations”? 


Things to Do 


1. Assign a student to read up on 
cooperatives in a library encyclopedia. 
This could be the subject of a report 
during class discussion. 

2. Call on your class cartoonist to 
tell what he would draw to visualize 
Soviet-Finnish relations. 

8. Assign a science-minded student 
to explain why part of Finland is “a 
land of the midnight sun.” 

4. The World Almanac will provide 
information on Finland’s past perform- 
ances in Olympic Games. Keep a copy 
of the World Almanac handy in class 
for statistical information about Fin- 


land. 


IF | WERE SIXTEEN TODAY 
(pp. 16-17) 


Here is the second in our series of 
articles on this theme, by outstanding 
American men and women. The essay 
by Pulitzer Prize-winning poet Marianne 
Moore will provide our teen-age read- 
ers with food for thought. 


Procedure 
Since this article properly falls within 
the scope of guidance, plan to discuss 
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the article in a regular period or guid- 
ance period. Write the following state- 
ments on the blackboard. Call on stu- 
dents to explain each of the statements 
in their own words and to apply them 
to real-life situations: 

1. “If one doesn’t strike when the 
iron is hot, one can strike till the iron 
is hot.” 

2. “Be confident; burn your bridges 
behind you. . . . You may have to get 
tough in a good cause.” 

3. “I would, if I could, let 
things be little things.” 

4. “Give culture the benefit of the 
doubt.” 

5. “One should, above 
be silent, to listen.” 


little 


all, learn to 


Things to Do 


As another approach to the lesson, 
or as a lesson application, ask students 
to write an essay or prepare a two- 
minute talk to the class on one of the 
above quotations. Call on two or more 
students who selected the same quota- 
tion to read their essays or give their 
talks. How did the different students 
develop their topics? Does the class ac- 
cept the points of view expressed? How 
did the class react to Marianne Moore’s 
article? With what points of view do 


WHAT’S AHEAD 
November 14, 1958 


Unit: Europe’s Neutrals— 
3. Switzerland. 
November 21, 1958 
Unit: The World’s Newest Nations— 
1. Morocco. 
December 5, 1958 
Unit: The World’s Newest Nations— 
2. Tunisia. 








they find themselves in agreement? dis- 
agreement? Why? 


HISTORIC BREAKTHROUGHS 
IN SCIENCE (Isaac Newton) 


(pp. 18-19) 


The world owes a great debt to Isaac 
Newton. His laws of motion contributed 
to the development of modern rocketry. 
The study of mathematics was ad- 
vanced because of Newton’s research. 


Things to Do 


1. In a World History class, a sci- 
ence-minded student could give a floor 





TOOLS for 


TEACHERS 








SWITZERLAND 
Nov. 14 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: General Material on 
Switzerland, 1958, free, Swiss National 
Tourist Office, 10 West 49th Street, 
New York 20, N. Y. Review of Economic 
Conditions in Switzerland, 1958, free, 
Swiss Credit Bank, 25 Pine Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. Switzerland (Focus Vol. 
6 No. 1), 1955, 15¢, American Geo- 
graphical Society, Broadway at 156th 
Street, New York 32, N. Y. 


BOOKS: Land of William Tell, by 
Lillian J. Bragdon, $2.75 (Lippincott, 
1953). Switzerland, by Dore Ogrizek, 
$6.75 (McGraw-Hill, 1955). Avalanche, 
by Joseph Wechsberg, $4.00 (Knopf, 
1958). Swiss Without Halos, by J. C. 
Herold, $3.75 (Columbia Univ. Press, 
1948). Footloose in Switzerland, by H. 
Sutton, $4.00 (Rinehart, 1952). 


ARTICLES: “Switzerland’s Once-in- 
a-Generation Festival,” by J. Shor & F. 
Shor, National Geographic Magazine, 
Oct. 1958. “Heart of Switzerland,” 
Holiday, June, 1958. “Switzerland 
Trades to Live,” by H. De Torrente, 
Rotarian, Mar. 1957. “Time and Tidy,” 
by H. Sutton, Saturday Review, Feb. 
16, 1957. “Reporter at Large; Visit to 


Lundt & Sprungli, Swiss Chocolate 
Manufactures,” by J. Wechsberg, New 
Yorker, Oct. 19, 1957. “Surprising 
Switzerland,” by J Shor & F. Shor, 
National Geographic Magazine, Oct. 
1956. “Switzerland’s Ill Wind,” by A. 
G. Mencher, Coronet, Oct. 1956. 
“Switzerland, A Triumph of Common 
Sense,” by R. A. Langford, Rotarian, 
Oct. 1956. 


FILMS: Write the Swiss National 
Tourist Office, 10 West 49th Street, 
New York 20, N. Y. for free film listing. 
Switzerland, 10 minutes, sound, black 
& white or color, sale or rent, Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 
Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Ill. A sur- 
vey of Switzerland and its people. Let's 
Look at Switzerland, 13 minutes, sound, 
black & white or color, sale or rent, 
Films of Nations Distributors, Inc., 62 
West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Village and city life. Life in the Moun- 
tains, 10 minutes, sound, black & white 
or color, sale, Coronet Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago, Ill. Life in the 
mountains. 

FILMSTRIPS: Switzerland Today, 
29 frames, Visual Education Consult- 
ants, Inc., 2066 Helena Street, Madison 
4, Wis. General survey. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is continued on 


talk on Newton’s laws of motion and 
their application to modern rocketry 
and space travel. 

2. Students should be urged to save 
this series of articles. By the end of the 
term, they will have compiled a valu- 
able source of reference to be used in 
both their World History and Science 
classes. 

3. Science teachers will want to 
know about this article on Isaac New- 
ton. Urge your students who are taking 
science to tell their science teacher 
about the article. This article could also 
be the subject of a class report. 


ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 
(pp. 22-23) 


More and more achievement tests are 
asking students to apply what they 
learned rather than to recall what they 
learned. This article, the fifth in our 
series on standardized tests, gives stu 
dents an opportunity to answer sample 
questions of the new type. There are 
questions in the fields of Social Studies, 
Science, and English. The text accom- 
panying the questions guides students 
in the proper technique of answering 
questions. 


Things to Do 

The series of articles on _ testing 
should be saved for future reference by 
those students who will be taking the 
College Entrance Board exams. 





Answers to Workbook, p. 24 


II. What Did You Read?: 1-south; 2- 
true; 3-about the same; 4-no; 5-Gulf; 6- 
false; 7-41; 8-water; 9-yes; 10-copper. 

III. Put on Your Thinking Caps: 1-It 
has a common border with Soviet Russia 
which it fears. 2-Major industries use wood 
as a raw material; lumber and wood prod- 
ucts are Finland’s major exports. 3-The 
Finns are fierce fighters, no invasion of So- 
viet Russia through Finland was likely. 4- 
Wealth was drained off to Soviet Russia, 
the Finns had to build new industries at 
a great loss to meet Soviet demands. 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle, p. 28 
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UNIT ON FINLAND 
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(See Newsmakers, p. 3) 


NOVEMBER 7, 
Finland’s President Urho Kekkonen 
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The smash hit is Arrow, four to one 


That’s how Arrow dress shirts rate with college men, coast to coast. 
One big reason is their exclusive Mitoga tailoring. These shirts 
give plenty of room for action yet fit trimly because they taper to 
follow body contours from collar to cuff to waist. And Arrow gives 
the widest choice of university styles anywhere. $5.00 up. 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


=—ARROW— first in fashion 
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Drawn for ‘“World Week"’ by Brandel 


President Urho Kekkonen 


FRIENDLY FINN 


FINLAND'S PRESIDENT is like 
a man balancing on a seesaw. Urho 
Kekkonen must keep his country on 
good terms with its powerful neigh- 
bor, Soviet Russia. He must also 
serve as chief executive of a nation 
that heartily dislikes the Russians. 

More than 30 years of political 
experience has fitted the 58-year-old 
president to perform this difficult 
task. 

When Urho Kekkonen was born, 
Finland was part of Russia. He was 
in high school when Finland became 
independent in 1917 (see Unit on 
Finland, pp. 10-15). After he quali- 
fied as a lawyer at the University of 
Helsinki, he began to work for the 
Agrarian (Farmers) party. 

At that time, he and his wife—a 
textile designer—had a one-room 
apartment in Helsinki, the capital. 
The young couple saved their money 
carefully. They hid it in their en- 
cyclopedia. To remember which vol- 
ume, they chose R for “raha”—the 
Finnish word for money! 

In 1936; Mr. Kekkonen was elected 
a member of the Finnish parliament. 
By this time he was the father of 
twin boys. 

During World War Il—when Fin- 
land fought Soviet Russia—much of 
Mr. Kekkonen’s work was aiding of 
refugees who fled from the advanc- 
ing Soviet armies. He also played a 
leading part in bringing about peace 
with the Soviets in 1944. 

Since the end of World War II, 
Mr. Kekkonen hds constantly stressed 
that Finland must remain on good 
terms with Soviet Russia. He be- 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 28. 


- lieves that this is the only way in 


which Finland can keep its inde- 
pendence. 

From 1945 to 1956, Mr. Kekkonen 
held a variety of posts in a number 
of Finnish governments. Finally, in 
1956, he was elected President. 

An athlete, Mr. Kekkonen takes 
long trips through Finland on skis 
and on foot. In every part of the 
country he has close personal friends. 
Last winter, when he was in a re- 
mote village, he wanted to see a 
logger he knew. At first, the man 
was not too eager to go to the Presi- 
dent’s quarters. “It’s not Kekkonen 
I’m concerned about,” the man ex- 
plained. “Sure, I can see him in these 
clothes. It’s the distinguished men 
with him who worry me.” 


SUPREME COURT “FRESHMAN” 
JUDGE POTTER STEWART 


does not believe in wasting time. 
Last month he was sworn in as the 
ninety-second Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court. Minutes later 
he was in his seat, listening to his 
first case. 

At 43, Mr. Stewart is the youngest 
of the “Nine Old Men” on the high- 


est court in the land. He has been 
given a recess (temporary) appoint- 
ment to succeed another Ohioan, 70- 
year-old Justice Harold H. Burton. 
Next January, however, the Senate 
is expected to confirm his permanent 
appointment. 

Mr. Stewart attended Yale Uni- 
versity and received his law degree 
in 1941. During World War II he 
served on a Navy oil tanker. “I was 
bored 99 per cent of the time,” he 
say$, “and scared to death for the 
other one per cent.” But he earned 
three battle stars and the rank of a 
Navy Lieutenant. 

After the war he returned to his 
home town, Cincinnati, and built up 
a successful law practice. In 1954, 
at the age of 39, he was named to 
the U. S. Court of Appeals, where 
he gained a reputation as one of the 
country’s outstanding judges. 

When his appointment to the Su- 
preme Court was announced, re- 
porters called on his wife, Mary 
Ann, to get her reaction. “I’m so 
proud of him,” she said. “You know, 
I used to call him ‘Potsy’ for short. 
I guess now I'll have to say ‘Your 
Excellency’.” 


UPI Telephoto 


SHOP TALK: New Supreme Court Justice Potter Stewart (left) gets some helpful 
tips on his new job from the right man—his predecessor, Justice Harold H. Burton. 








GENERAL ELECTRIC’S ANSWER TO... 


What makes a good 
community 2 


In what follows, boys and girls 
discuss the kind of community they 
want to live in. My neighbor George— 
awho could be anyone at General Electric 
—is pleased to hear his young friends 
state their ideas. He has faith that the 
future of the community will be in good 
hands. 

There are many remarkable things 
about our town. There’s our high 
school, for example, which over the 
years has graduated most of the 
people I know. Although some of the 
young people move away, most of 
them stay on. And there are plenty of 
new faces. Our town is getting bigger 
and better. 

All this is leading up to a TV pro- 
gram | want to tell you about. It 
went on the air last night, at seven. | 
was at home, watching and listening. 
George was in Studio B, sitting 
behind a table with Alex Givens— 
he’s our paper boy, incidentall y—and 
facing them were four boys and four 
girls. 

There were the usual announce- 
ments and introductions, and a voice 
let it be known that this week’s Teen- 
Age Citizen program had to do with 
the question, “What Is the Good 





Community?” Alex led off. 

Alex said that he himself had a few 
remarks to make, but first he was 
going to ask “our guest’’ just what a 
good community meant to him. 

George said: “Well, I think 
climate is important. I am not think- 
ing about the weather, but another 
kind of climate. It’s called Business 
Climate, and it affects you directly. 
This climate is made up of all the 
different things that enable your 
local businesses to operate success- 
fully, with the greatest benefit to you 
—whether you work or invest in 
those companies, sell your products to 
them, buy their products, or just live 
in the community.” 

I'll skip some of the pleasant com- 
pliments Alex paid to George, but 
I'd like to interject the thought that 
boys and girls are always at ease 
when they are with him—not stiff 
and frightfully polite the way they 
often are with me . . . And Alex said 
that with the help of the school’s art 
department he had managed to pro- 
duce a hand-lettered chart entitled 
What 100 Industrial Jobs per Year 
Mean to a Community. “This,” said 
Alex, “‘is based on a U.S. Chamber of 


Commerce study of nine commun- 
ities. 
I copied down the following, as 
Alex read from the chart: 
1. 112 more households 
2. $590,000 more personal in- 
come 


3. $360,000 more retail sales 
4. 4 more retail stores 
- §. Greater economic health 
“Number 5 could stand a little 
explanation,” said Alex. “To me 
economic health means everyone work- 
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ing happily, spending and saving with 
confidence, having the feeling that 
everyone in our town is sharing the 
general prosperity. It’s the kind of 
good health we have when we live in 
an ideal business climate.” 

“If you don’t mind,” said George, 
“I'd like to say that ideal is a pretty 
strong adjective. We live in an un- 
usually enlightened town. I’ve heard, 
even here, some weird ideas about 
profits, for example. But most com- 
munities have some of the elements 
of a good business climate. Maybe 


we should be realistic and say nearly 
ideal.” 

“Well,” said Alex, “at a shooting 
gallery you aim at the bull’s-eye. | 
think we citizens can hit the bull’s-eye 
if business enterprises will continue 
to live up to their obligations too.” 

“Good!”” laughed George. “I 
wonder, to get back on the track, 
what you and your fellow panelists 
want for this community.” 

“Jobs with the right pay,” offered 
one boy. “‘We want to be paid fairly 
for our effort, skill, and initiative. 
When a man goes home at night, he 
should be able to say: ‘Il gave my 
company a good deal today, and my 
pay is right. We are partners. We 
must stay competitive. I did what I 
could to help give our customers 
wonderful values.’ ”’ 

A girl piped up: “Good working 
conditions are indeed important. 
Think of all the loss to our economy 
by strikes. My dad is a strong union 
man, and he says that civilized people 
gathered around a bargaining table 
can arrive at fair settlements. My 
cousin, a long way from here, says 
he can go to college next year only if 
there isn’t a big strike. I want our 
town to be the kind where new enter- 
prises will spring up, but they won't 
come here if we . . . What am I say- 
ing? New companies do spring up 
here.” 

“One thing you can say for our 
community,’ another girl said, “‘is 
that we have the right~school build- 
ings and the right teachers to prepare 
us for taking our places in industry, 


business, and the professions. We 
accept technical progress, partly be- 
cause of what we learn in school, 
partly by just ling where some of 
that progress is made. I hope our 
business leaders give a passing mark 
to our schools.” 

“They surely do!”’ said George. 

“The community as a whole gets a 
good mark too,’ spoke up another. 
“We work at being progressive. Our 

litical, religious, and professional 
eaders give their best thinking and 
doing for the good of all. We have 
blueprints for tomorrow. If what has 
happened in the past holds good, most 
of us young people will set up business, 
so to speak, right here.” 

“What town offers more?” a boy 
asked. Then he answered his own 
question: “Schools? Yes—and trans- 
portation, hotels, shopping centers, 
playing fields, parks, banks, hospitals, 
churches, a college. What haven't 
we got?” 

“‘That’s hard to answer,” a girl 
laughed, “I'll tell you one thing we 
do have—a fair tax system.” 

“IT have read somewhere,”’ said a 
girl, “‘that the people who talk about 
culture may not have too much of it. 
But here goes. A business is people. 
And people smart enough to run a 
good business want to do so in a good 
social and cultural atmosphere. We 
have in our town the incentive to read 
and to discuss, to play and hear good 
music, to paint and see the master- 
pieces, to. . . well, | guess you know 
what I mean.” 

Alex apparently saw a chance to 
contribute something that was on his 
mind.. “At our school, we are, I 
think, politically active, but I am 
always wondering why a few of our 
students seem to have so little interest 
in our Student Council's decisions 
until after they’re made. Then they 
may grumble. I wonder if business 
people are sometimes like that. Are 
they inclined to let someone else 
make their political decisions for 
them? Perhaps they are just the people 
whose training and ability to think is 
what every town needs.” 

George smiled. “I can only say, in 
your words, that business people are 
indeed sometimes like that.” 

I could tell from the thoughtful 
look in Alex’s eyes that someone out 
of camera range was signaling him— 
probably letting him know how many 
minutes were left. ‘““We have just 
time,”’ he said, “‘to go over the ad- 


vantages of a good business climate. 
Who will lead off?” 

The answer came so rapidly that I 
knew this part of the program had 
been rehearsed to perfection. The, 
boy at the left, obviously the school 
humorist, said that he wanted a job 
that started at $20,000. The others 
laughed. “Maybe not quite that. But 
it just makes sense that a thriving 
company will have good jobs for us if 
it makes lots of sales. New com- 
panies will start up, too.” 

“‘Not only more jobs, but more 
satisfying ones,’’ said the next one. 
“We must have good working con- 
ditions, and workers_who are proud 
to be a part of a company team.” 

“When the business climate is 
healthy,’ said a girl, “there is general 
prosperity. When business is operat- 





ing in a good climate, it has the in- 
centive to build better values into its 
products. Then our dollars can buy 
better living.” 

A couple of other good ideas were 
mentioned which have slipped my 
mind now. 

And then Alex, in response to a 
signal from the director, said: ‘‘Yes, 
we must never forget that the right 
kind of business climate means gains 
for the many, not just the few. Since 
America is really the total of all com- 
munities, country-wide prosperity 
can result from better business cli- 
mates everywhere. 

“In every community everywhere, 
we need planning, thinking, and 
doing. We even need more door-to- 
door selling—the selling of ideas as 
well as things.”’ 

The program ended. I glanced at 
the clock. George would be along in 
a while. He would be wound up. 
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INFORMAL LIVING: The kitchen is coming back into 
its own as the room where American families take most 
of their meals. A recent survey showed that dining 
rooms or dinettes have lost most of the popularity they 
had enjoyed only a few years ago. Today, 70 per cent 
of all home meals are served in the kitchen. Experts 
view this as part of the “modern trend toward informal 
living.” In other words, it’s just cozier to eat in the 
kitchen. And less work for mother, too! 


AS OTHERS SEE US: There was a time—not too long 
ago—when many Europeans believed that the streets 
of America were paved with gold. Recently, 23 U. S. 
high school students encountered a modern, teen-age 
version of this old myth on their tour of Western 
Europe. The students visited ten countries as members 
of a Junior Red Cross delegation. In country after coun- 
try, teen girls and boys asked them the same question: 
“Is it true that many American students receive an 
allowance of $100 a week?” “Heck, no,” was the reply. 
“Why even some of our teachers don’t make that much.” 


QUESTION OF TASTE? Canada’s Defense Research 
Board, intent on improving insect repellents, recently 
began to study the eating habits of mosquitoes. So far, 
the Board has established one new fact. “Mosquitoes,” 
it announces, “prefer to bite blondes dressed in black 
rather than brunettes dressed in white.” 


WINSOME WINNER: Meet the only girl to win a top award at 
the Ford Motor Company’s 1958 Industrial Arts competition. 
She’s Anne Singleterry, 17, of Ridgewood, New Jersey. Above, 
Anne proudly displays her prize-winning silk screen print. 


Wide World phote 


“GIDDY-UP, NANCY!” Eric Grennell, 19, a sopho- 
more at Princeton University, has found one way to 
beat the University’s ban on student-owned autos. Eric 
“drives” to school in his 80-year-old carriage, called a 
“Brewster Brougham.” He paid $100 for it, then spent 
another $250 to repair and renovate it..Last month he 
scraped together the rest of his savings to buy Nancy, 
his horse. But Eric eonsiders it to be a profitable in- 
vestment. Every weekend he carts his fellow students 
and their dates around the Princeton campus—for .a 
price. (P. S. Eric is booked solid for tomorrow’s Prince- 
ton-Harvard game. ) 


STREET-CORNER RODEO: Crowds in mid-town Man- 
hattan just couldn't believe their eyes the other eve- 
ning. For there, lumbering down the street, came a big, 
black, Brahma bull—1,600 pounds of bone and muscle. 
Earlier, the bull had escaped from the World’s Cham- 
pionship Rodeo at Madison Square Garden. Now he 
was weaving his way through heavy traffic toward the 
bright lights of Broadway. Startled spectators ducked 
into doorways or scrambled to the tops of cars for 
safety. Two taxi drivers tried to set up a roadblock, 
but the bull skirted it with ease and continued on his 
way. Finally, a cowboy from the World’s Championship 
Rodeo appeared on horseback, lasso in hand, ready 
for action. He let his lariat fly and—bulls-eye! Minutes 
later he was leading the bull—gently—back to the 
rodeo. Nothing to it, pardner! 


NEW FRENCH FAD? The hula hoop has come at last 
to Paris. But it’s still too early to tell if this U. S. import 
will catch on in the French capital. The first day the 
hoops were put on sale, one store sold 30. But four of 
the purchasers were tourists—from America! 


ENDQUOTE: “Behold the turtle: He makes progress 
only when he sticks his neck out.”’—James B. Conant, 
Educator, former President of Harvard University. 
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Thai Army Chief Seizes Power 


Without a shot being fired, the 
government of the Southeast Asian 
kingdom of Thailand was over- 
thrown by a military revolt. 

Head of the new regime: Field 
Marshal Sarit Thanarat, commander- 
in-chief of Thailand’s armed forces. 

Marshal Sarit set up a pew “Rev- 
olutionary” party to rule the country 
from army headquarters in Bangkok, 
the capital. Sarit ousted Prime Minis- 
ter Thanom Kittikachorn from office, 
then launched a series of sweeping 
moves. He abolished the constitution, 
dissolved the nation’s parliament, 
banned all political parties, stopped 
publication of 12 newspapers, and 
began rounding up more than 100 
persons suspetted of being—or aiding 
—Communist agents in Thailand. 

Spokesmen for Marshal Sarit 


promptly informed U.S. officials that 
the change in government would not 
affect Thailand’s membership in the 
anti-Communist Southeast Asia De- 
fense Treaty Organization (SEATO). 
In fact, the purpose of the “revolu- 


tion,” they said, was to “build a 
stronger bulwark against communism 
and to drive Communist elements 
from the country.” 
»What’s Behind It? Thailand, for- 
merly called Siam, covers an area of 
about 200,000 square miles—roughly 
three fourths the size of Texas. It is a 
truly fabulous country of magnificent 
scenery, strikingly beautiful religious 
shrines, a balmy tropical climate, and 
rich, fertile soil. It is the home of a 
generous, handsome, well-fed people 
—a nation of graceful dancers and 
lovers of art and music. In overpopu- 
lated Asia, it is the only underpopu- 
lated nation. 
REVOLT AGAINST HIMSELF? 

Marshal Sarit actually has been 
the chief power in Thailand since 
September 1957. That’s when he led 
an army revolt against former “strong 
man” Pibul Songgram. Last January, 
Sarit named one of his aides, Gen- 
eral Thanom Kittikachorn, as prime 
minister. By overthrowing Prime 


Minister Thanom now Sarit has, in 
effect, “revolted against himself,” as 
one observer put it. Why did 
he do it? 

Some persons believe Sarit had be- 
come disappointed by the failure of 
Thanom’s government to halt a grow- 
ing Communist menace within Thai- 
land. A number of reports claim that 
Red agents have been bribing Thai 
officials in order to undermine Thai- 
land’s pro-Western policies. Red 
China is only 100 miles north of 
Thailand (see map). 

Nearly all observers agree that the 
Communist threat is real in Thailand 
But some believe the main reason 
behind Sarit’s action was more per- 
sonal. They say Sarit was determined 
to prevent ambitious rivals from driv- 
ing his group out of power. These 
observers said the Marshal dissolved 
parliament because it was beginning 
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Coup aa Thailand under army rule. 


to act too independently of the rul- 
ing group. 

Meanwhile, most of Thailand's 
22,812,000 people—who have experi- 
enced many similar coups in the past 
—accepted the latest change calmly. 
Marshal Sarit has promised to protect 
human rights and appoint a council 
to draft a new constitution. He also 
proclaimed his loyalty to King 
Phumiphon Aduldet. 

Watch for Unit on Thailand com- 
ing in May 1, 1959 issue. 


China’s “Calendar” War 


Chinese Nationalist President 
Chiang Kai-shek, following a meet- 
ing with U.S. Secretary of State 
Dulles, promised not to use force 
to win back the Chinese mainland. 


Chiang made his pledge in a com- 
munique issued after three days of 
talks with Secretary Dulles at Taipei, 
capital of Nationalist China. Topic of 
the Dulles-Chiang meeting: the cri- 
sis in the Taiwan (Formosa) Straits 
(for background, see news reviews 
of Sept. 26, Oct. 17, and Oct. 31). 

In renouncing force, Chiang im- 
plied that only a revolt against the 
Reds within Communist China itself 
could bring mainland China under 
Nationalist rule again. 

Another point brought out in the 
meeting: Dulles assured Chiang that 
the United States would continue to 
support the Nationalist regime on 
Taiwan as the “authentic spokesmen 
for free China.” 

REDS CONTINUE SHELLING 

There was no mention in the 
Dulles-Chiang communique about 
reducing the number of Nationalist 
troops on Quemoy and Matsu islands 
off the China coast. There had been 
speculation that Dulles might ask 
Chiang to pull out some of his forces 
from those islands as a means of re- 
ducing tension. But many observers 
now believe that Dulles could not 
persuade Chiang to make such an 
agreement while the Reds continue 
to shell the offshore islands. 

The shelling of the Nationalist is- 
lands, meanwhile, took an unusual 











Banned Russian Writer 
Wins Nobel Prize 


UPI 
Boris Pasternak 


The 1958 Nobel Prize for Lit- 
erature—perhaps the world’s most 
distinguished literary award—went 
to a Russian last week. But people 
in Russia won't be able to read his 
award-winning book. It’s banned by 
the Soviet government. 

The award went to Boris 
Pasternak—a Russian writer living 
near Moscow—for his poetry and 
for his novel, Doctor Zhivago. 

(Nobel Prizes are awarded each 
year in five fields. The literary 
awards, founded in 1901, are se- 
lected by a committee of the Swed- 
ish Academy of Literature. Funds 
for the awards were provided in 
the will of the late Alfred Nobel, 
the Swede who invented dynamite. 
This year’s prize: about $41,000.) 


Communism Dehumanizing 


Pasternak’s Doctor Zhivago has 
been denied publication in his na- 
tive land. The Soviet government 
also had sought—unsuccessfully—to 
squelch publication outside Russia. 

The novel tells the story of a 
Russian doctor and writer. Sections 
relate dramatically how the loss of 
personal and mass freedom under 
communism demoralizes and de- 
stroys human beings. 

For example, he comments on life 
in Communist Russia today: “The 
great majority of us are required 
to live a life of constant duplicity 
[saying one thing when you mean 
another]. Your health is bound to 
be affected if, day after day, you 
say the opposite of what you feel, 
if you grovel before what you dis- 
like; and rejoice at what brings 
you nothing but misfortune.” 

Doctor Zhivago is the first novel 
ever written by Pasternak, 68, one 
of the Soviet Union’s best-known 
poets. He worked quietly on it for 
ten years. In 1956, when Soviet 
writers were permitted more free- 
dom under the so-called de- 
Stalinization program, Pasternak 
completed the 700-page novel. 

He sent the manuscript to the 
Soviet State Publishing House and 
a copy to a pro-Communist pub- 


lisher in Italy. Soviet authorities 
refused to publish it—and forced 
Pasternak to ask the Italian house 
to return the manuscript for “re- 
visions.” The Italian publisher re- 
fused. When published in Italy, the 
novel created an immediate sensa- 
tion, being widely hailed by critics 
as a “masterpiece.” It has been a 
U.S. “best seller” since September. 

Soviet critics reacted sharply to 
the Nobel selection. They called 
the award a “hostile political act 
directed against the Soviet.” 

As for Pasternak himself, he ex- 
pressed surprise at the Nobel Prize 
but told a U.S. reporter in Moscow 
that he was “very glad” to win it. 
He added, however, that ,it was a 
“lonely joy.” 

Several leading Soviet writers 
publicly urged Pasternak to spurn 
the prize. But many observers be- 
lieved Pasternak would do no such 
thing. On other occasions he has 
defiantly refused to buckle under 
Communist pressures. In 1937 he 
announced he was “quite. ready to 
die” rather than sign a resolution, 
together with other Soviet writers, 
which voiced approval of the 
purges of then-dictator Stalin. 


Power of Unarmed Truth 


He has consistently refused to 
turn out the adulatory odes to So- 
viet leaders which pour forth by 
the bushel from Soviet literary 
hacks. Instead, he has made a liv- 
ing by translating Shakespeare 
and other classics—translations ac- 
claimed within Russia as “the best 
ever written.” 

As Doctor Zhivago says: 

“I think that if the beast who 
sleeps in man could be held down 
by threats of any kind, whether of 
jail or retribution after death, then 
the highest emblem of humanity 
would be the lion tamer, not the 
prophet who sacrificed himself. But 
don’t you see that this is just the 
point—what has for centuries raised 
man above the beast is not the 
cudgel, but the irresistible power 
of unarmed truth!” 








new turn: Red China ordered its ar- 
tillery to fire on Nationalist positions 
only on the “odd days” of the month. 
The Communists said they were tak- 
ing this peculiar action for “humani- 
tarian reasons.” Replied the U.S. 
State Department: “It looks as if they 
[the Reds] want to be ‘humanitarian’ 
only on every alternate day.” 

U.S. officials called this every-other 
day cease-fire “the same old cat-and- 
mouse game.” They termed it an- 
other Red propaganda move to keep 
tension in the Taiwan Straits. 


Soviet Aid for UAR Dam 


The Soviet Union agreed to “par- 
ticipate with” the United Arab Re- 
public in constructing the Aswan 
Dam on the Nile River. 

Russia offered to lend the UAR 
about $100,000,000 (in rubles) for the 
project. It also agreed to send engi- 
neers, machinery, tools, and materi- 
als to poverty-stricken Egypt to help 
build the giant dam. 
> What's Behind It. The Aswan Dam 
has long been a symbol of hope to 
the parched Arab world. The dam 
would irrigate 2,000,000 acres of 
arid desert in Egypt and multiply 
Egypt's electric power resources by 
eight times. It would cost about 
$1,300,000,000 and take about 20 
years to construct. 

Early in 1956, the U.S. and Britain 
offered $270,000,000 in aid to help 
Egypt build the dam. Egypt agreed 
to put up the balance—about 
$1,000,000,000. 

In July 1956, the U.S. withdrew 
its offer. One reason: Egypt had 
mortgaged future cotton crops—her 
basic product—to purchase arms 
from Communist lands. 

The Western withdrawal touched 
off a political “chain reaction” that 
shook the Middle East. Egypt's Presi- 
dent Nasser nationalized the Suez 
Canal—then privately-owned by the 
Suez Canal Company, in which the 
government of Britain had a control- 
ling interest. (Many French citizens 
also owned stock.) Nasser announced 
that he would use profits from the 
canal for the dam’s construction. 

The British and the French hit 
back by invading Egypt and occupy- 
ing most’ of the Suez Canal Zone. 
Only when the "United Nations 
pressed for a cease fire—strongly 
backed by the U.S.—did the British 
and French withdraw. 

Ever since, Nasser has boasted of 





being the Middle East’s bulwark 
against so-called “Western imperial- 
ism.” Nasser’s Radio Cairo has con- 
tinued to broadcast anti-Western 
propaganda throughout the Middle 
East. Nasser’s agents have also been 
accused of helping rebel forces over- 
throw Iraq’s pro-West government. 
Meanwhile, Nasser has become 
more and more dependent on Soviet 
aid. However, he reportedly turned 
down several earlier Russian offers 
of financial help for building the As- 
wan Dam. Why? Some observers be- 
lieve he wanted to avoid too much 
dependence on the Reds and thus 
not completely cut himself off from 
the West. But when it became ap- 
parent that Suez Canal tolls were not 
enough to finance the dam, he 
changed his mind, they conclude. 


Algerian Truce? 


French Premier Charles de Gaulle 
offered a peace plan to Algeria‘s 
Moslem rebels. The rebels rejected 
the plan. 


De Gaulle invited Algerian rebel 
leaders to come to Paris to discuss 
a “brave man’s peace.” He promised 
that they would be “treated honor- 
ably,” and guaranteed them safety 
and the “freedom to leave again.” 

The French premier stated that the 
first step toward peace, however, 
must be a cease fire. Only then, he 
said, could Algeria move toward a 
new political status “by democratic 
procedures.” He predicted an even- 
tual union of France, Algeria, Tu- 
nisia, and Morocco. 

The rebels condemned de Gaulle’s 
offer as a request for “unconditional 
surrender.” They said they would 
continue their four-year-old fight for 
independence from France. How- 
ever, they left the door open to 
further peace bids. 

The gove nments of Tunisia and 
Morocco expressed “disappointment” 
at the rebel rejection of the plan. 

Irish officials, meanwhile, pressed 
the Algerian rebels to come to terms 
with the French, and participate in 
the forthcoming general elections, 
scheduled for Nov. 30. 

The Irish advised the rebels to 
take a lesson from Irish history: After 
centuries of bloody struggle against 
English rule, Irish rebel leaders 
agreed to general elections in 1918. 
The Irish swept the vote, and con- 
sequently set up their own Assembly. 
This allowed rebel leaders to take 


credit for setting up a popular gov- 
ernment elected by the people. 

In Algeria, meanwhile, French set- 
tlers were reported dismayed by de 
Gaulle’s peace offer to the Moslem 
rebels. They viewed it with open bit- 
terness and hostility. But in France, 
almost all political parties praised 
de Gaulle’s attempt to wage -peace. 

For background on Algerian dis- 
pute, see Unit on France, Sept. 12. 


IN BRIEF 


Baghdad Pact’s H.Q. Shifts. There’s 
a new address for the headquarters of 
the Baghdad Pact, anti-Communist al- 
liance also known as the Middle East 
Treaty Organization (METO). It will 
be moved temporarily from the capital 
of revolt-tense Iraq to Ankara, the capi- 
tal of Turkey. 

Reason for the shift: Coolness of 
Iraq's new regime to the pact. A spokes- 
man said the headquarters will be 
moved back to Baghdad if Iraq decides 
to remain a firm member of the alliance. 
Other members of the pact: Britain, 
Iran, Pakistan, and Turkey. 


New Nation on the Way. Last year 
the British granted independence to 
the richest of their West African col- 
onies—Ghana. Now it’s the tur of 
neighboring Nigeria, biggest of Brit- 
ain’s African dependencies (population: 
31,800,000). According to a timetable 
set up in London last week, Nigeria 
will become a sovereign state on Octo- 
ber 1, 1960. 





It’s Not All Rock & Roll 
gn That Tree-Top, Baby 


| 
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v TO AVOID THIS 


Do ANY ONE OF THE FOLLOWING THINGS: 

1. Finish School and Get Your Diploma. 

2. Finish School and Get Your Diploma. 

3. Finish School and Get Your Diploma. 

4. Marry a Wealthy Person of che Opposite Sex. 

5. GET BACK TO SCHOOL AND GET THAT 
DIPLOMA! 











As the nation prepared to celebrate Amer- 
ican Education Week, November 9-15, 
Walt Kelly's popular cartoon character 
Pogo joined campaign to spotlight 

creasing value of high school education. 
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News on election of Pope 
John XXIll in next week's issue. 











More Firepower, More Manpower. 
For years military experts have pre- 
dicted that the Atomic‘Age would usher 
in a new of army—specialized, 
small, made up largely of highly trained 
professional soldiers. Not so, says the 
U.S. Army in a new study issued last 
week. Recent combat exercises show 
that nuclear weapons require more, not 
less, manpower. The Army estimates it 
will need 1,000,000 men to keep itself 
battle-ready in the years ahead. 

New Cabinet Member. President 
Eisenhower has appointed Admiral 
Lewis L. Strauss of New York City as 
U.S. Secretary of Commerce. He suc- 
ceeds Sinclair Weeks, who resigried. 
Mr. Strauss (pronounced “straws”) is 
former chairman of the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

Mr. Weeks’ resignation leaves in of- 
fice only three men of the original 
Eisenhower Cabinet: Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles; Secretary of Agri- 
culture Ezra Taft Benson; and Post- 
master General Arthur E. Summerfield. 


Riding for the Moon? Are you be- 
tween 18 and 21 years old, in top 
physical condition, and unmarried? Are 
you college-trained in aeronautics or 
physics and endowed with plenty of 
good common sense? If this description 
fits you, then you might qualify to ride 
the first rocket to the moon. 

So say rocket experts in Washington, 
D.C., who have been studying the perils 
and pitfalls of lunar flight. But be fore- 
warned—the competition for the job is 
keen. About 25,000 persons already 
have applied to the Pentagon for a seat 
on that first rocket to the moon! 


Three Stars for Rickover. President 
Eisenhower approved a promotion last 
week for the “father of the atomic 
submarine”—Rear Admiral Hyman G. 
Rickover. The 58-year-old Navy officer 
will become a Vice-Admiral once the 
Senate confirms his appointment. No 


opposition is expected. 


150-Millionth Fingerprint. Clerks at 
the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion in Washington have filed their 
150,000,000th set of fingerprints. The 
prints belonged to Robert L. Clark, 12, 
of Springfield, Va., who turned them 
in to earn credit toward a Boy Scout 
merit badge in fingerprinting. 

Fingerprints are filed by the FBI not 
only to identify criminals but to help 
identify persons who may be lost, suf- 
fering from amnesia, or victims of a 


disaster. 
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Lying in the far north of Europe, Finland has built 


a thriving economy based on its immense forests 


INNS have the reputation of be- 

ing tireless and thorough. But 
there was one Finn who certainly 
did a poor job. For many years Fin- 
land has been known as “the land of 
a thousand lakes.” Whoever the Finn 
was who gave his country this name, 
he must have got tired of counting! 
Industrious geographers have reck- 
oned that there are more than 60,000 


lakes in Finland. They cover nearly 
a tenth of its surface. 

“The land of countless trees” would 
be another way of describing Fin- 
land. Forests of pine, spruce, birch, 
and aspen take up more than two- 
thirds of the country. 

Situated in northern Europe, Fin- 
land is about the size of Montana. 
It is also one of the world’s northern- 


‘ UNIT ON FINLAND 


most nations. Finland stretches 724 
miles from north to south, and nearly 
a third of this distance lies north of 
the Arctic Circle. Most of the coun- 
try is low-lying, but there are some 
mountains in the north. 

The majority of the 4,315,000 Finns 
live in southern Finland. In this area 
is Helsinki, the capital (pop. 415,000). 
Being as far north as Labradog in 
Canada, Helsinki is a “city of light” 
during the summer. One can start a 
tennis game at 9 p.m. in midsummer, 
for the day is 19 hours long. In the 
extreme north—“the land of the mid- 
night sun”—there is constant day, 
light for over two months every year. 

Nature has provided Finland with 
a “heating system” during its long 
winters. Because it lies close to the 
Gulf Stream, it is far warmer than its 
northernly position might lead one 
to suppose. As a result, the winter 
temperature in Helsinki is higher 
than it is in Chicago. 

However, Finland is too far north 
for it to be a productive farming 
area. Only seven per cent of the land 
is cultivated. Though wheat and rye 
are the most important crops, Fin- 
land produces only 65 per cent of the 
grains it needs. 

Only one out of three Finns earns 
his living from the land. Many 
farmers work during the winter to 
harvest Finland’s “green gold”—its 
timber. 

Except for its wood, Finland has 
few raw materials. There is no coal 
or oil and its “white coal”—water- 
power—has been harnessed to pro- 
vide electricity. Copper is the only 
mineral that Finland produces in suf- 
ficient quantity for its needs. 

The foundation of Finland’s econ- 
omy and of its high standard of living 
is wood. One third of the country’s 
industry uses trees as its raw mate- 
rial. Important products include 
building lumber, cellulose, paper, 
and furniture. Among the other in- 
dustries are metal-working, engineer- 
ing, textiles, and chemicals. 

About four-fifths of Finland’s ex- 





ports started life as trees. Britain, the 
Soviet Union, and West Germany are 
Finland's biggest trading partners. 

The people of Finland are related 
to their Swedish neighbors and to 
other racial groups in Europe. But 
their language is very different from 
most other European tongues. It is 
completely unlike Swedish, German, 
or Russian, but is similar to Estonian 
and Hungarian. 

Both Finnish and Swedish are offi- 
cial languages in Finland. Nearly a 
tenth of the Finns are descendants 
of Swedish settlers. 

The Finns are one of the world’s 
healthiest peoples and they are de- 
voted to sports. Skiing and skating 
in the winter, and track and field ath- 
letics in the summer are among the 
most popular pastimes. The Finns 
have chalked up a fine record in the 
Olympic Games—in the 1956 Winter 
Olympics they won third place, beat- 
ing the U. S. team. 

Wherever there are Finns there 
are saunas—Finnish steam baths. For 
it least a thousand years, Finns have 
built wooden bath houses in which 
they steam themselves. To cool off, 
they plunge into a nearby lake, or 
even roll in the snow. They are con- 
vinced that saunas contribute greatly 
to their good health. 

Finns cultivate their minds as well 
as their bodies. They are great read- 


The Case of the Tourist's Toe _ 
CUSTOMS FOR CUSTOMERS 


OURISTS today are very impor- 

tant people. Almost every nation is 
eager to attract more of them. Like 
many another country, Finland wel- 
comes the foreigner, whether he brings 
American dollars, British pounds, or 
French frances to spend. For Finland 
needs foreign currency to pay for the 
goods it must import. 

The travel literature about Finland 
speaks of the joys of fishing, canoeing, 
hiking, and skiing there. It paints a 
tempting picture of the gay capital, 
Helsinki, and the beauty of its long 
summer days. i 

But the competition for tourists is 
fierce. Holiday-makers must be offered 
more and more for their money. Thus 
Finland, though it is a progressive na- 
tion, finds it profitable to boast about 
its ancient customs. After all, a visitor 
is more likely to be attracted by the 
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THE FACE OF FINLAND: Extensive forests and lakes cover much of the country. 


ers of books and Helsinki has the 
world’s largest bookstore. 

In the arts, Finland has produced 
the famous musical composer, Jan 
Sibelius. In modern architecture, 
there are two outstanding Finnish 
names—Eliel Saarinen and Alvar 
Aalto—both have designed buildings 
in the U. S. as well as in Finland. 

A modern and progressive nation, 
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chance to see colorful dances than by 
a new hydroelectric plant! 

On the shores of many Finnish 
lakes, fires are lighted in midsummer. 
As the sun sets, young people dance 
around them and sing. And when the 
flames begin to die down, the men 
leap across them. This custom dates 
back to Finland’s pre-Christian past. 

Also in midsummer, young girls 
pick seven different kinds of flowers 
from seven fields. These they take 
home and put carefully beneath their 


Finland is one of the youngest inde- 
pendent countries in Europe—it will 
be 41 years old next month. To keep 
their independence, the Finns have 
battled fiercely with their giant 
neighbor—the Soviet Union. And the 
Soviets have learned to respect the 
bravery and determination of the 
Finns (see “Finland: North Star of 
Freedom,” pp. 14-15). 





pillows. The result is supposed to be 
that the girl will dream of the man 
she will marry! 

And when a tourist goes to bed in 
a strange room, he can follow another 
old Finnish custom. He can count the 
window panes and then go to sleep 
without speaking to anyone. Accord- 
ing to tradition, his dreams are sure 
to come true. 

But he has got to count the panes 
in the proper way—with his toe! 

—OLIverR BELL 
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STREET SCENE: Pedestrians cross the plaza in front of railroad station in Helsinki, Finland‘s beautiful capital. 


eee The home of a stout-hearted, 


industrious, and freedom-loving people 
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HOME SCENE: A typical middle 
class family takes its evening 
meal. Finland is a prosper- 
ous country and its people 
enjoy a high living standard. 
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FLOATING WEALTH: Some of the country’s millions of trees are 
lashed together in rafts before being towed to a sawmill. 


Luoma photo from Monkmeyer 
NATIONAL HEALTH: Sports foster physical 
fitness. Here a group of gymnasts parade. 


Finnish National Travel Office photo 
INDUSTRIAL BOOM: Since the end of World War ll, Finnish trical apparatus (above), Finland has the advantage of 
industry has expanded greatly. In manufacture of elec- having Evrope’s biggest copper mine and skilled labor. 





North Star of Freedom 


Liberty-loving Finland has long struggled against Russian domination, 
but today the Soviets have forced it into neutrality 


2 E CANNOT ESCAPE GEOGRAPHY” is a com- 
mon saying in Finland. But the Finns are not re- 

ferring to school work. They are talking about Finland's 

.800-mile-long frontier with the Soviet Union. 

Finland, a nation that is devoted to freedom, has been 
compelled to be neutral in the cold war between the 
Soviet Union and the West. The great majority of the 
Finns have no use for communism, but as they live 
“within the paws of the Russian bear” they have had to 
make big concessions to the Soviet rulers. 

Today Finland is an independent nation, and has been 
for the last 40 years. But the history of the Finns goes 
back for more than 18 centuries. 

Around 100 A. D., the ancestors of the modern Finns 
migrated to Finland from areas south of the Baltic Sea. 
For hundreds of years the Finns lived as independent 
tribes, worshiping pagan gods. But in the 12th century, 
the king of Sweden led a crusade to convert the Finns 
to Christianity. Gradually, Sweden extended its power 
over Finland. 

But the Finns were not treated as a subject people. 
They were allowed the same rights as the Swedes. 

For many centuries, Finland remained part of Sweden. 
And it became a battleground in the long struggle be- 
tween Sweden and Russia. Between 1300 and 1800, 
practically every generation of Finns took part in wars 
against Russia. 

Finally, Sweden lost Finland to Russia in 1809, and 
Finland became part of the Russian Empire. 


te ; United Press I 1 phote 
DEFENDING FINLAND: Camoufiaged ski troops set out to 
harry the Soviet invaders during the Winter War, 1939-1940. 


But the Finns were allowed to keep much of their 
freedom. Russia’s Tsar Alexander I granted Finland a 
constitution and permitted it to govern itself. In 1899, 
however, Tsar Nicholas II started to violate Finland's 
rights. As a result, a strong movement for Finnish inde- 
pendence was born. 

The opportunity to win its freedom came to Finland 
in 1917. In that year, the Tsar's government, weakened 
by defeats at the hands of Germany in World War I, 
collapsed. Within a few months, Communists seized 
control of Russia’s government. Shortly afterward, on 
December 6, 1917, Finland proclaimed its independence. 

A bitter civil war broke out in Finland between the 
Communists (Reds) and the anti-Communists (Whites). 
Carl Gustav Mannerheim commanded the White Army, 
and under his leadership the Reds were finally defeated 
in 1918. 

The danger of starvation faced the new nation and 
Finland appealed to the U. S. for food. It was sent, but 
the proud Finns did not take it as a gift. It was paid for 
by an American loan to Finland. Ever since, Finland 
has punctually met all payments on this loan. Thus Fin- 
land earned a reputation for paying its debts. 

Independent Finland drew up a democratic constitu- 
tion which guarantees fundamental democratic rights. 

The new nation tried to remain neutral. But the So- 
viets made this impossible. In 1939, after World War II 
had started, the Soviets asked Finland to exchange some 
border territories and to lease a-base in southern Fin- 


Hubmann phote trem Bleck Star 
REOCCUPYING PORKKALA: Finnish soldiers march into the 
base on Finnish territory given up by the Soviets in 1956. 
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land to the Soviet navy. While willing to make some 
concessions, the Finns refused to consider the establish- 
ment of a Soviet base on their territory. 

The Soviets’ reply was a surprise attack on Finland in 
November, 1939. The Finns put up a fierce resistance, 
although they were heavily outnumbered. But the So- 
viets forced the Finns to retreat. A treaty signed in 
March, 1940, ended this “Winter War.” The Finns were 
compelled to give up border territories to the Soviets 
and to lease them a naval base. 

When Germany attacked Soviet Russia in 1941, Fin- 
land once again was involved in the war. Finnish forces 
quickly regained the territory lost to the Soviets. But 
when Germany demanded that Finnish troops take part 
in further attacks on Soviet Russia, Finland refused. 

As the tide of war turned against Germany, the Soviets 
could spare troops to attack Finland again. Once more 
the Finns were forced to retreat and in September, 1944, 
an armistice ended the conflict between Finland and 
Soviet Russia. 


FINLAND’S AREA REDUCED 


The peace terms were harsh. Finland gave up about 
12 per cent of its prewar territory to Soviet Russia. The 
Porkkala peninsula, close to Helsinki, the capital, was 
leased to the Soviets for 50 years as a base. Finland also 
agreed to deliver to the Soviets a huge amount of goods 
as war reparations (payments by a defeated nation). 

Indomitably the Finns threw themselves into rebuild- 
ing their country and into producing the reparations 
(see “Finland Rebuilds” in the next column). 

But the Soviets demanded that nearly three-quarters 
of the reparations be products of the metal and ship- 
building industries. Finland was forced to expand these 
industries greatly to meet the Soviet requirements. 

After 1952, when the delivery of reparations ceased, 
the Finns found themselves with many factories which 
produced goods expensively. Tu.se factories became a 
drain on the Finnish economy, already strained by the 
cost of the war and of rebuilding after the war. 

All these expenses helped produce inflation which has 
hit Finland hard. Prices today are nearly 15 times higher 
than in 1988—and they are still climbing fast. 

But Finland’s standard of living has increased since 
the end of World War II and is now among the highest 
in the world. Also, Finland has regained some of her 
lost territory, for in 1955 the Soviets gave up their lease 
of the base on the Porkkala peninsula. 

Nevertheless, Finland is still overshadowed by Soviet 
Russia. A treaty with the Soviets limits the size of the 
Finnish armed forces. And the Finns, though they are 
pro-Western, know that the Soviets would never allow 
them to ally themselves with the West. 

Today, as in the past, Finland cannot escape geogra- 
phy. 





If I Were 


HEN I was sixteen—in fact thirteen—I felt as old 

as I have ever felt since; and what I wish I could 
have been when sixteen is exactly what I am trying to 
do now—to know that to be hindered is to succeed. 
If one cannot strike when the iron is hot, one can 
strike till the iron is hot (Lyman Abbott). 

With every reason to feel confident—except that 
we were in straitened circumstances financially (my 
mother, brother, and I)—I felt insecure, and took a 
day at a time, not because I knew it was best but be- 
cause I had to. I regarded myself as a wall-flower; I 
did not like my face, and not many of my clothes. I was 
an introvert. 

However, I experienced society vicariously, my 
brother was not introspective, or brooding, or too diffi- 
dent; he abounded in invitations. He did not exalt “the 

Cane Fae-Loass power of life to renew itself’; he exemplified it. He 
did not foresee his own later warning to a boy who had 
completed preparatory-school work, whose mania was 
dancing. “Remember, every girl has one question: ‘Is 
he going to marry me?’ and every man: ‘How safe 
am [?’” 
MARIANNE MOORE I received the present of a bicycle—a maroon Read- 
f ing Standard. Was I delighted? Not at all. I would 
have to learn to ride; riding itself was work. Little did 
I anticipate sweeping down smooth roads lined by 
tassels of waving locust-blossoms, or pausing on a little 
y bridge over a brook to drop leaves and see them 
co whirled away as minnows veered or hung motionless. 
To postponers, If I could alter my attitude retroactively, I would say 
as my brother says, “Be confident; burn your bridges 
behind you. .. . You may have to get tough in a good 
I would say, DO IT NO W: cause. A bear has paws and teeth and sometimes has 
' to use them.” And, taking the advice of James Stern in a 
Times Book Review section, beware of “the uncertain 
and to firebrands approach”; of objecting to what you object to “in no 
small degree”; of belonging to a school which the late 
? . George Orwell once described as “that of the not 
of impatience, ungreen grass.” 
I would, if I could, let little things be little things— 
<—— would be less susceptible to embarrassment. David 
ROME WAS NOT BUILT Seabury says, “When you are saying, ‘I can’t be calm, 
‘ I can’t be calm,’ you can be calm.” Don’t relive bad 
” moments, or revive them for others, or be expecting 
IN A DA Z more of them. To postponers, I would say, DO IT 
NOW; and to firebrands of impatience, ROME WAS 
NOT BUILT IN A DAY. “Superiority” is at the opposite 
pole from insight. Fashion can make you ridiculous; 
style, which is yours to control individually, can make 
you attractive—a near siren. What of chastity? It con- 
fers a particular strength. Until recently, I took it for 
granted—like avoiding “any drugs.” 

Instead of hating an over-heavy curriculum and ap- 
plying jest about the army—“the incompetent teaching 
the indifferent the irrelevant,” I would give thought to 
the why rather than merely the what of my subjects. 
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Sixteen Today 


Progressive forms in mathematics have unity-structure. 
You may not like arithmetic; my aplomb suffers a trifle 
when a bank teller says, “Yes; it’s all right; I just 
changed a 6 to a 7.” Arithmetic demands of memory a 
very exact kind of co-ordination; and in school, I found 
geometry a relief; Smith’s advanced algebra, easier 
than arithmetic; it exerted a certain fascination. 
Caesar’s Commentaries are—it is true—unostentatiously 
skillful, not traps for a drudge. Xenophon on dogs and 
in his treatise on horsemanship, is an expert. 

1. Whatever you do, put all you have into it. 

2. Go to the trouble of asking, “What good does it 
do?” “Why Portuguese? I may never use it.” 

3. Give “culture” the benefit of the doubt; don’t look 
on art as effeminate, and museums as “the most tiring 
form of recreation there is.” 

4. I would, like Sir Winston, refuse to let a betrayal 
rob me of trust in my fellow man. 

5. One should above all, learn to be silent, to listen; 
to make possible promptings from on high. Suppose 
you “don’t believe in God.” Talk to someone very wise, 
who believed in God, did not, and then found that he 
did. The cure for loneliness is solitude. Think about 
this saying by Martin Buber: “The free man believes 
in destiny and that it has need of him.” Destiny, not 
fate. 

And lastly, ponder Solomon’s wish: when God ap- 
peared to him in a dream and asked, “What wouldst 
thou that I give unto thee?”, Solomon did not say fame, 


Our Contributor 
AMONG TODAY'S HANDFUL OF GREAT 
POETS is a white-haired and blue-eyed lady 
from Missouri—Miss Marianne 
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power, riches, but an understanding mind, and the rest 
was added. 


Poetry 


I, too, dislike it: there are things that are important beyond 
all this fiddle. 
Reading it, however, with a perfect contempt for it, one 
discovers in 
it after all, a place for the genuine. 
Hands that can grasp, eyes 
that can dilate, hair that can rise 
if it must, these things are important not because a 


high-sounding interpretation can be put upon them but 
because they are 

useful. When they become so derivative as to become 
unintelligible, 

the same thing may be said for all of us, that 
we do not admire what 
we cannot understand .. . 

One must make a distinction 

however: when dragged into prominence by half poets, 

the result is not poetry . . . 


... If you demand on the one hand, 
the raw material of poetry in 
all its rawness and 
that which is on the other hand 
genuine, then you are interested in poetry. 





From Collected Poems, by Marianne Moore, copyright by the 
author, and used by permission of The Macmillan Company. 








N 1666, so the story goes, when Isaac 
Newton was 23 years old, he saw 
an apple fall from a tree. He had seen 
this happen before. So had countless 
others. But this time Newton looked 
upward. A pale half-moon was visible 
in the daytime sky over the English 
countryside. Newton asked himself: 
Why does not the moon, too, fall to 
the Earth, as the apple fell, drawn by 
the force of gravity? 

Newton reasoned as follows: Perhaps 
the moon is pulled to the Earth, but the 
speed of the moon’s movement through 
space cancels out the pull of the Earth’s 
gravity. He reasoned further: If the 
force that pulls the apple to the Earth 
also pulls the moon to the Earth, that 
force would have to extend far out into 
space. And as it extended into space, 
this force of gravity would become 
weaker and weaker. 

Newton calculated the distance of 
the moon from the Earth’s center. Then 
he calculated how fast the moon would 
have to travel in its orbit to balance 
the pull of Earth’s gravity at that dis- 
tance from the Earth. The answer he 
found checked pretty nearly with the 
figures given by astronomers for the 
speed of the moon. But it did not check 
exactly.. The theory must be wrong, 
thought Newton. He put it aside. 

Newton was already making his 
mark in mathematics, though as a 


... “All Was Light” 


youngster he had shown little promise. 
He was born on Christmas Day of 
1642 (the year Galileo died) in Wools- 
thorpe, England. His father, a farmer, 
had died the day before young Isaac 
was born. As a boy, Newton was a dull 
student until (the story goes) he grew 
tired of being beaten up by the bright 
boy of the class. Newton applied him- 
self until he was first in the class. 

By the time he was 18, Newton's 
interest-in mathematics was arousing 
attention. He would make a poor farm- 
er, said his uncle, and he talked New- 
ton’s mother into sending the young 
man to Cambridge University. Nine 
years later, Newton was professor of 
mathematics at Cambridge. 


Even Mistakes Fruitful 


But what years these were for New- 
ton! He studied beams of light, for in- 
stance. He allowed sunlight to enter a 
darkened room through a hole in a 
curtain. The tiny beam of light then 
was passed through a triangular glass 


Historic Breakthroughs 
... in Science 


SEVENTH IN A SERIES 
BY ISAAC ASIMOV 


prism. The light fell on a screen as a 
rainbow band—not as a spot of white 
light. Newton was the first to discover 
that white light was actually made up 
of various colors which could be sepa- 
rated and recombined. 

At the same time, he blazed new 
frontiers in mathematics. He worked 
out the binomial theorem for express- 
ing quantities. Much more important, 
he discovered a new way for calcu- 
lating areas bounded by curves. (At 
almost the same time, the German 
mathematician Wilhelm Leibniz dis- 
covered this independently.) Newton 
called his new technique “fluxions.” 
We call it “calculus.” 

Even Newton’s mistakes were fruitful 
in their results. Newton had developed 
a theory to explain his discovery that 
white light could be bent by glass into 
a rainbow. The theory was wrong, as 
scientists found later. But it seemed to 
explain why the early telescopes, which 
were constructed of lenses that bent or 
“refracted” light, formed images sur- 
rounded by small colored blurs. This 
was called “chromatic aberration.” 
Newton’s wrong theory led him to be- 
lieve that this chromatic aberration 
could never be corrected. 

For this reason, he decided to make 
telescopes without lenses. He designed 
telescopes that used parabolic mirrors 
to gather and concentrate light by re- 








flection. He built his first in 1668. 
These “reflecting telescopes” had no 
chromatic aberration. 

Shortly after Newton died, telescopes 
were built using special lenses that did 
not show chromatic aberration. How- 
ever, the best and largest telescopes 
still use the reflecting principle. The 
200-inch telescope atop Mt. Palomar 
in California is a reflecting telescope. 

But Newton’s attempt to apply 
Earth’s gravity to the moon remained 
a failure. The years passed, and it 
seemed dead for good. 

As it happened, one of Newton's 
faults was that he couldn’t take criti- 
cism, and he kept up feuds, Newton 
and his followers, for instance, fought 
a battle with Leibniz and his followers 
over who first invented calculus, when 
both deserved credit. 

In the Royal Society of London (of 
which Newton was a member), New- 
ton’s great enemy was Robert Hooke. 
Hooke was a capable scientist, but he 
had a grasshopper mind. He started 
things and dropped them. He started 
so many things that no matter what 
anyone else did, Hooke could always 
claim he had thought of it first. 

In 1684, Hooke—in the company of 
Edmund Halley, a very good friend of 
Newton’s—boasted that he had worked 
out the laws explaining the force that 
controlled the motions of the heavenly 
bodies. His theory didn’t seem satis- 
factory, and arguments began. 


Calculus—the New Tool 


Halley went to Newton and asked 
him how the planets would move if 
there were a force of attraction be- 
tween bodies that weakened as the 
square of the distance. 

Newton said at once, “In ellipses.” 

“But how do you know?” 

“Why, I have calculated it.” And 
Newton told his friend the story of his 
attempt 18 years earlier, and how it 
had failed. Halley, in a frenzy of ex- 
citement, urged Newton to try again. 

Now things were different. In 1666, 
Newton had supposed that the force of 
attraction acted from Earth’s center, 
but he hadn’t been able to prove it. 
Now he had calculus as a tool. With 
his new mathematical techniques, he 
could prove that the force acted from 
the center. Also, during the last 18 
years, new and better measurements 
had been made of the radius of the 
Earth, and of the moon’s size and its 
distance from the Earth. 

This time, Newton’s theory checked 


the facts—exactly. The moon was pulled ° 


to the Earth, held in Earth’s grip by 
gravity, just as the apple. 

In 1687, Newton expounded his 
theory in a book, Philosophiae Naturalis 
Principia Mathematica. In it, he <also 


announced the “Three Laws of Mo- 
tion.” The third of these states that 
for every action there is an equal and 
opposite reaction. It is this principle 
which explains how rocket engines 
work, 

The Royal Society intended to pub- 
lish the book, but there was not enough 
money in the treasury. Also, Hooke was 
raising all the trouble he could, insist- 
ing he had the idea first. Halley, who 
was well-to-do, therefore published the 
book at his own expense. 

But the great days of Newton were 
over. In 1692, that all-embracing mind 
tottered. Newton had a nervous break- 
down and had to spend nearly two 
years in retirement. To burn up his 
boundless mental energies, he turned 
toward theology and alchemy, as 
though science were not enough. He 
wasted his powers on a search for 
ways to manufacture gold. 


“The Claw of the Lion” 


He was never the same after his nerv- 
ous breakdown, though at times he 
showed flashes of his old genius. In 
1696, for example, a Swiss mathemati- 
cian challenged Europe’s scholars to 
solve two problems. The day after 
Newton saw the problems he forwarded 
the solutions anonymously. The Swiss 
mathematician penetrated the disguise 
at once. “I recognize the claw of the 
lion,” he said. 

Newton was appointed Warden of 
the Mint in 1696, and placed in charge 
of coinage. He resigned his professor- 
ship to attend to his new duties. These 
he did so well that he was a virtual 
terror to counterfeiters. 

He even served in Parliament for two 
terms, elected as a representative of 
Cambridge University. He never made 
a speech. On one occasion he rose, and 
the House fell silent to hear the great 
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man. All Newton did was ask that the 
window be closed because there was 
a draft. 

In 1705, Newton was knighted by 
Queen Anne. On March 20, 1727, 
forty years after his great discoveries, 
Newton died. 

Newton is important, of course, for 
his great discoveries. To be sure, his 
laws‘ of motion completed the work be- 
gun by Galileo. And his laws of uni- 
versal gravity explained the work of 
Copernicus and Kepler, as well as the 
movement of the tides. These great 
concepts live today in every branch of 
mechanics. He founded the science of 
optics, which enabled us to learn as 
much as we have about the composi- 
tion of the stars and almost all we have 
learned about the composition of mat- 
ter. The value of calculus in every 
branch of science is beyond estimate. 

Yet Newton’s greatest importance to 
the advance of science may be psycho- 
logical. The reputation of the ancient 
Greek philosophers and scholars had 
been badly shaken by the discoveries 
of such moderns as Galileo and Harvey. 
But Europe’s scientists still suffered a 
sense of inferiority. 

Then came Newton. His gravita- 
tional theories opened a vision of the 
universe greater and grander than any- 
thing Aristotle had dreamed of. His 
elegant system of celestial mechanics 
brought the heavens within the reach 
of man’s intelligence, showing that the 
most remote heavenly bodies were sub- 
ject to precisely the same laws as the 
smallest mundane object. 


As Others Honor a King 


His theories became models of what 
a scientific theory should be. In all 
other sciences, and in political and 
moral philosophy also, writers and 
thinkers since Newton have attempted 
to emulate his elegant simplicity. They 
used rigorous formulae and a few basic 
principles. 

Here was a mind as great as any of 
the ancients. His contemporaries knew 
it. Newton was almost idolized in his 
own lifetime. When he died, he was 
buried in Westminster Abbey with 
England’s heroes. Voltaire of France, 
who was visiting England at the time, 
commented with admiration that Eng- 
land honored a mathematician as other 
nations honor a king. 

From Newton’s day, science has been 
filled with a self-confidence that never 
again faltered. 

Newton’s glory is perhaps best ex- 
pressed in a couplet by Alexander Pope. 


Nature and Nature’s laws lay hid in 
night. 

God said, Let Newton be! and all 
was light. 











Gay Head 


Q. I’m anxious to have my first 
party, but I have a problem. I live 
out of town. How can I make it ex- 
citing enough so that my friends will 
come out here instead of going to a 
movie in town? 


A. Your party will be exciting if 
you make it a special occasion. No 
special occasion handy? Then make 
one up just by thinking of a good 
party theme—a ship wreck, a treasure 
hunt, or the Roarin’ Twenties. If 
ideas don’t pop into your head, look 
through party books in your school 
or local library. When you've found 
your theme, send out invitations 
which tell your guests about it. That 
will build up pre-party enthusiasm. 

The success or failure of a party 
is often determined before the big 
night itself, because success lies in 
advance planning. So pick up pencil 
and paper and start thinking. With 
your theme in mind, plan several 
games. You'll find that many are 
easily adaptable to your particular 





Auk Gow, Head. 


theme. Make the frst game on your 
list an “ice-breaker” to put your party 
on its feet promptly. “Who am I?” 
is a good one. For this game you pin 
a name on the back of each person 
as he comes in. By asking yes or no 
questions of other guests, he must 
find out who he is. 

To keep the party on its feet, you'll 
need a variety of games—the think- 
ing kind as well as the doing kind. 
Plan one or two more than you ex- 
pect to use, so that you'll be prepared 
for an emergency. If one game fails, 
you'll go quickly to another. If one is 
a big ‘hit, you'll stop while enthusi- 
asm is still high and save it as a 
sure-fire starter on another evening. 

Every good hostess has a variety 
of tricks up her party sleeves. Al- 
though you've already planned sev- 
eral different games, you may also 
want records or a radio ready to pro- 
vide dance music. When your guests 
show signs of having danced enough, 
you'll know its time to bring on the 
refreshments. 


One more hint: don’t attempt to 
be spectacular. The simpler, the bet- 
ter—until your hostess wings have 
proved themselves flight-worthy. 


Q. I have a couple of buddies who 
are mad at me because I don't hang 
around with them as much as I used 
to. I'm going with a girl, and neither 
of them have girls. What should I do 
or say to make them understand that 
I like to go places with my girl, but 
that I'm not trying to get away from 
them? 


A. You and Spike and Roger have 
been buddies for a long time. Until 
now the three of you have always 
stuck together, but now you've fallen 
out of line. You have a new interest 
that’s of no interést to them, and 
they don’t like it. 

Here’s the hitch: Your girl really 
is of interest to them! You got the 
jump on them when you started go- 
ing with her. Now you're dating and 
they still aren’t quite sure how to act 
when a girl’s around. 

Well, there’s nothing you can do 
about that. Everyone doesn’t grow 
up at the same time or in the same 
way. You'll be doing your best if you 
make an effort to spend some of your 
time- doing things with Spike and 
Roger. If they still complain that 
they're being ignored, suggest that 
they ask girls out themselves so that 
you can all go some place together, 
and emphasize “together.” 





How Would 
You Solve ft’? 


The Latecomer 


LEW DROVE PAST RALPH 
AND HARRY as they turned out of 
the schoolyard. “Would you like a 
lift?” he called. 

“Sure,” Ralph -answered, opening 
the car door. “You can take us to the 
corner of Phelps and Main.” 

The traffic light turned red as the 
car neared the designated corner. As 
Lew pulled over to the curb, Ralph 
asked, “Are you still planning to go 
to the game tomorrow?” 

“Absolutely,” Lew replied. 

“Good. Stop by for me at one 
o'clock.” 

As the light changed and the car 


pulled away, Harry looked at Ralph 
with surprise. “You sure are in a hur- 
ry to get to that game. It doesn't 
start till two. Why did you tell Lew 
to come for you at one o'clock?” 

“Because I want to see the kick- 
off. You don’t know Lew as well as 
I do. He’s never been on time in his 
life. I used to ride to school with him, 
but we were always late, so I finally 
cooked up an excuse about going 
down with my father.” 

“Why all the excuses?” Harry 
asked. “Why not just be honest 
with him about it?” 

“What could I say? He’s a good 
friend.” 

“All the more reason to say some- 
thing!” Harry replied. 
o oO a 

1. What might result from Lew’s 
bad habit? Could he lose his friends 
if he’s always late to meet them? 
Would people be inclined to think 
that he couldn’t carry other respon- 
sibilities well? Do you think that one 


bad habit leads to another? What 
other habits might come from this? 

2. If you were Lew, would you ap- 
preciate a friend’s saying something 
to you about this? Do you suppose 
Lew realizes how annoying this 
habit might be to other people? How 
do you break a bad habit? Do you 
have to become aware of it first? 

3. Do you agree with Harry that 
Ralph should say something to his 
friend about this habit? Would it be 
better to be honest with Lew than 
to make up excuses, even if the ex- 
cuses are kindly meant? Why do you 
suppose Ralph has avoided saying 
anything about Lew’s tardiness in the 
past? Is it easy to be tactful when 
you re criticizing someone? Suppose 
Ralph kidded Lew about being late. 
Would that make Lew aware of his 
habit? Would he be likely to take 
offense at the kidding? Do you think 
being late is as bad a habit as lying 
or borrowing money? If you were 
Ralph, what would you say to Lew? 
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Students Today... 


Teachers 


Tomorrow! 


Some 4,000 F.T.A. clubs are helping to meet our country’s growing need for educators 


OX A COLD, blustery day last 
fall, two teen-age boys enrolled 
in the local high school at Latrobe, 
Pennsylvania. Orly a year before 
they had been Freedom Fighters, 
battling Soviet tanks in Hungary’s 
unsuccessful revolt against the Com- 
munists. Now they were refugees 
in a strange land—alone and bewil- 
dered. 

Worst of all, they hardly knew any 
English. Not enough, at any rate, to 
talk easily with their classmates and 
teachers. That first day in school was 
a trying experience for them. 

But fortunately, Latrobe High 
School has a Future Teachers of 
America (F. T. A.) club. Its members 
sized up the situation and decided 
that they could help. After all, as 
“budding teachers,” this was right up 
their alley. 

With the help of a faculty advisor, 
they rounded up dictionaries, read- 
ers, and vocabulary-building aids. 
Then they set up their own English- 
for-foreigners course. Qualified club 
members were picked to be the 
teachers. 

When everything was ready, the 
idea was explained to the two Hun- 
garian teen-agers. Would they mind 
being taught by girls and boys their 
own age? Of course not. They thought 
it was a wonderful idea! 

At first the going was rough. But 
after a while, the Hungarians began 
to gain in fluency. Soon they were 
even telling jokes in English. And, 





AT WORK 





better still, they were making new 
friends throughout the school. The 
F. T. A. club at Latrobe High had 
done its work well. 

As national organizations go, the 
Future Teachers of America is rela- 
tively new. But it is growing fast. 
The first F. T. A. club was founded 
in 1937—with 72 members. By 1947, 
there were 155 F. T. A. high school 
clubs. Today, there are more than 
4,000. Total membership in F. T. A. 
now stands at 117,691 teen-age girls 
and boys. 

One reason for F. T. A.’s rapid 
growth is the increasing need for 
teachers. America’s population is on 
the rise. As a result, elementary and 
high schools will require at least 
150,000 new teachers each year for 
the next seven years. This means an 
unparalleled opportunity for those 


who prepare now for a _ teaching 
career. 

In F. T. A. clubs, today’s high 
school students get a chance to see 
if they can qualify as tomorrow's 
teachers. They receive expert coun- 
seling on the type of academic train- 
ing they will need. And they receive 
practical classroom experience, too. 
Some are assigned to help teachers 
prepare tests and mark papers.- 
Others are allowed to teach a class 
or coach slow pupils. 

Through this training, F. T. A. 
members learn one basic lesson: 
Teaching is hard work. But it’s also 
one of the most rewarding jobs in 
the world. 

(From November 9 to 15 is Ameri- 
can Education Week. World Week 
takes this opportunity to salute our 
nation’s teachers! ) 





N. Y. State Teachers Association 


CLASS IS OVER: Now’s the time to help first graders put on their boots. 
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9. Checking Your Achievement 
II. Applying Old Learnings to New Problems 


OU have to learn your vocabulary 
and irregular verb forms to make 
progress in a foreign language. You have 
to learn how to do the simple opera- 
tions of adding, subtracting, multiply- 
ing, and dividing before you can be- 
come even an amateur mathematician. 
You have to learn the main provisions 
of the United States Constitution be- 
fore your opinion on the constitution- 
ality of a proposed law is of much 
value. Tests of such facts and skills— 
tests containing items similar to those in 
the last article—help you and your 
teachers check up on your achievement. 
But modern education stresses what 
you do with what you know rather than 
just knowing facts. More and more 
standardized achievement tests include 
items which require you to apply facts 
and skills you have learned to solving 
new problems. 

A social studies test designed pri- 
marily to find out what you have learned 
about political parties might include 
this item: 














Which of the following statements 
about political parties in the United 
States is correct? 

1. At the present time there are more 
than two major parties in the 
United States. 

. There is strong popular support 
for at least two parties in all but 
one or two states. 

. There are often significant differ- 
ences of opinion within the major 
parties. 

4. Bipartisanship generally increases 
during election campaigns. 

The answer to this question is 3. 

Now see how these items from a new 

social studies test (Sequential Tests of 
Educational Progress)* require you to 
use your knowledge of some of the 
same facts (plus several others) to solve 
brand new problems: 

1. The cartoon illustrates which of the fol- 


*All of the numbered sample items in this 
article are similar to items in the Sequential Tests 
of Educational Progress (STEP). They are used with 
permission of the Cooperative Test Division, Edu- 
cational Testing Service. Princeton, N. J 
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ardized Tests 


lowing characteristics of the party sys- 

tem in the United States? 

A Strong party discipline is often lack- 
ing. 

B_ The parties are responsive to the 
will of the voters. 

C The parties are often more con- 
cerned with politics than with the 
national welfare. 

D Bipartisanship often exists in name 
only. 

2. The situation shown in the cartoon is 
LEAST likely to occur at which of the 
following times? 

A During the first session of a new 
Congress 

B During a political party convention 

C_ During a primary election campaign 

D During a Presidential election cam- 
paign 

8. In which of the following countries 
would you most expect to find the same 
number of teams in the ring? 

A Italy B_ France 

C Spain D_ Great Britain 

Remember the “Miniature Informa- 

tion Survey” in the last article asked you 

specifically what the eustachian tube 
connected, and which of several named 
devices had the largest ‘mechanical ad- 
vantage but a small efficiency. If you 
have taken courses in biology, physics, 
and chemistry, you probably knew the 
answers to those questions right off. 

You didn’t have to do much reasoning 

to arrive at them. But look at the dia- 

gram below and the questions about it. 

They, too, relate to biology and physics. 

See how good you are at applying facts 

and skills you’ve learned in these sub- 

jects to two new problems. 

Suppose you walk into a science class- 

room and find the following piece of 

equipment on the desk: 


a Pell Jar 


Balloons 


Sheet of rubber tied 
securely over the open 
bottom of the bell jar. 


4. You properly conclude that the class is 
studying which of the following: 

A How does a vacuum pump work? 
How is breathing aided by the dia- 
phragm? 

How does the heart pump blood 
through the body? 

What is the composition of the at- 
mosphere? 

. When this equipment is used, the bal- 
loons will be inflated. Which of the fol- 
lowing procedures would inflate them 
and keep them inflated for a few min- 
utes? 
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Move the sheet of rubber in and out 
of the bell jar as rapidly as possible. 
Move the sheet in and out of the 
bell jar one or two times a minute. 
Push the sheet up into the jar and 
hold it there. 
Pull the sheet down below the jar 
and hold it there. 
The two mathematics problems be- 
low all arise out of a common situation: 
John_held a party for a group of his 
friends. 

6. A game was played in which 28 people 
participated. The average final score was 
exactly 78. If 21 people had scores of less 
than 78 and 7 people had scores of more 
than 78 and if only whole-number scores 
were given, then the highest score must 
have been AT LEAST 
A 79 B 81 C 82 D 85 

. Prizes for the game were drawn from a 
jar containing 10 similar boxes. Four of 
the boxes were empty, four of them 
contained comic prizes, and the other 
two contained real prizes. If Bill drew 
a single box from the jar, the chances 
it did NOT contain a real prize were 
A 1 out of 4 
B 2 out of 5 
C 4 out of 5 
D_ Impossible to determine 
To solve problem 6, you have to know 

what an average is—the sum of all the 
scores divided by the number of scores. 

As with most mathematics problems, 

there are several ways to solve this one. 

You might do it purely arithmetically: 

suppose the 21 people scoring less than 

78 all earned 77, the highest score less 

than 78; and suppose that the 7 people 

scoring above 78 all earned the same 

score; then the people scoring above 78 

have to accumulate 21 points among 

them to balance the 21 points below 

78; and 21 ~ 7 is 3, so the high scorers 

would have to earn at Jeast 78 + 3 or 

81 each. Or, with the same suppositions, 

you might apply some of your algebra 

skills: 
Let x = the score earned by the high 
scorers; then 


21 (77) + 7x=78 


28 
1,617 + 7x = 2,184 
7x = 567 
x = 81 

You had some sample reading com- 
prehension items in the article on the 
SAT. Here are some more reading com- 
prehension items—this time similar to 
those on the Sequential Tests of Edu- 
cational Progress: 

Today, in 1956, the English class-system 
is essentially tripartite—there exist an up- 
per, a middle, and a lower class. It is solely 
by its language that the upper class is 
clearly marked off from the others, In times 
past (e.g., in the Victorian and Edwardian 
periods ) this was not the case. But, today, 
a member of the upper class is, for in- 
stance, not necessarily better educated, 
cleaner, or richer than someone not of this 
class.* 

8. The English class-system is described as 


“tripartite.” Which one of the following 
might most appropriately be described 
in the same way? 

A The Congress of the United States 

B_ The Supreme Court of the United 

States 
C_ The government of the United States 
D The time zones of the United States 
. According to the passage, which one of 
the following would provide the best 
evidence for deciding whether an Eng- 
lish girl is “upper class”? 

A What she wears at her party 

B_ What she serves at her party 

C What kind of table manners she has 

D_ What she says at her party 

To answer item 8, if you didn’t al- 
ready know what “tripartite” meant you 
had to infer it from the first sentence in 
the passage. Then keeping in mind that 
“tripartite” meant “divided into three 
parts,” you had to call on other knowl- 
edge to decide which one of the choices 
might be described in the same way. 
Congress is divided into two parts, the 
Supreme Court consists of nine men, 
and there are four time zones in the 
U. S. But the government is “tripartite” 
—executive, legislative, and judicial. 

In English classes you learn certain 
basic principles of good writing. For 
example, you learn (a) that nouns and 
their verbs should agree, (b) that a 
colon may be used to introduce an ex- 
planation or listing, and (c) that parallel 
structure marks the work of a careful 
author. Do you recognize violations of 
these principles when you see them? 

A high school student was asked to 
write the gist of the foregoing reading 
passage in his own words. He wrote: 

(1) There is in England today just three 
classes, upper, middle, and lower. (2) The 
upper class has gone down a lot from what 
it was once. (3) You can only tell them 
now by their language. (4) This wasn’t 
this way at all in Victoria and Edward’s 
_day. (5) Then the upper class was, in addi- 
tion to language, richer, well-dressed, and 
better educated. 

10. Which of the following would make 
the greatest improvement in sentence 
1? 
A Starting with “in England today” 
B_ Substituting “are” for “is” 
C Substituting “only” for “just” 
D Adding “classes” after “lower” 

11. In which of the following sentences 
could a colon be used to advantage? 


*Reprinted from Noblesse Oblige, pramae 
Mitford, editor, by permission of Hami 
Hamilton Ltd., publisher. Published in U. S. 
by Harper Brothers. 
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A Sentence 1 B_ Sentence 2 

C_ Sentence 4 D_ Sentence 5 
12. Which sentence violates the principle 

of parallel structure? 

A Sentence 1 B_ Sentence $ 

C_ Sentence 4 D_ Sentence 5 

The items we have just given you 

check up on your writing achievement 
by having you criticize the writing of 
someone else. The most direct way you 
can show whether you have mastered 
certain principles of good writing is by 
writing. You will remember that in the 
last article we promised to talk about 
standardized essay tests. Here is a topic 
from one:° 


Last year’s student-body president came 
back to visit this high school just before 
Christmas vacation. He had just completed 
a term at the state university. At a regular 
assembly he was invited to say a few 
words, This was his message: 

“T’ve been down on the university cam- 
pus since September and it’s great. High 
school’s all right, but college is the place 
for fun—fraternities, and of course sororities 
for the girls. Football, with rallies before 
and after the big games; dances and par- 
ties, and of course I got involved right 
away in campus politics. There’s a full pro- 
gram of studies for everyone, too. You study 
there, harder than any studying you ever 
did in high school. But it’s really the life. 
I'd like to leave this idea with you. Every 
one of you ought to go to college. I mean 
it—I'd like to see all high school graduates 
of every high school go on to college, and 
I know that all of you, if you get to col- 
lege, you'll think it’s great.” 

How well can you analyze the speaker 
from what he says? Tell what you think 
about his temperament, his character, his 
ability to think. Limit your character analy- 
sis to traits which you can interpret from 
the direct quotation. Explain what clues 
led you to draw your conclusions. 

This particular topic was given to 358 
high school students in 11 different high 
schools from New Jersey to Wyoming. 
They were allowed 35 minutes to write 
on it. Each essay was graded by at least 
two expert English teachers, and the 
scores ran from 7 (high) down to 1 
(low). Fifty per cent of each student's 
grade was based on the quality of his 
thought, 30 per cent on his style, and 
20 per cent on his observance of rules 
of correct English (grammar, punctua- 
tion, etc.). 

The teacher’s handbook for this test 
gives a number of different student es- 
says with the ratings they received in 
the standardization program. These 
sample essays help your teachers grade 
you on the same basis, so that your 
score can be compared with the scores 
of other U. S. students. 


TO ITEMS 1-12 
10B 
ll A 
12D 
e ay from STEP Handbook of Es- 
say Tests, Level 2, by permission of Coop- 
erative Test Division, Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, N. J 


KEY 
4B 
5D 
6B 
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|. MAP WORK 
Follow the directions: 


1, Write in the names of Norway, Sweden, and Fin- 
land in their respective locations. 

2. Label the Arctic Circle. 

3. Draw an arrow pointing to Denmark. Label the 
arrow Denmark. 

4, Shade the part of Soviet Russia shown on the map. 
Label it U: S. S. R. 

5. Locate and label Helsinki. 

6. Locate and label Stockholm. 

7. Use the mileage scale on the map to measure the 
distance between Stockholm and Helsinki. 

8. What line of latitude, shown on the map, is closest 
to Helsinki? 

9. Between what lines of longitude is Finland located? 

10. In what direction would you travel to go from 
Stockholm to Helsinki? 

11. Write Atlantic Océan in its correct location. 

12. Write Gulf of Bothnia in its correct location. 


ll. WHAT DID YOU READ? 


Fill in the information: 


1. In what part of Finland is most of the Finnish 


population concentrated? (north? south? central?) 
2. Finland is a land of many lakes and extensive 


forests. True or false? —-_ 





8. How does Finland’s area compare with that of 


Montana? __ 





4. Does Finland reach farther into the Arctic than 


Norway? 





5. Finland’s climate is modified by the warming in- 


fluence of the Stream. 





6. Wheat and rye are included in Finland's list of 





major exports. True or false? 


7. When Finland celebrates its birthday as an inde- 
pendent nation next month, it will be (68? ...75?P... 


54? ... 41?) years old. 





8. To overcome its lack of coal and oil, Finland is 





developing more power. 
9. Would it be correct to say that Finland’s culture 


was influenced by Sweden? 





10. The only mineral that Finland produces in suffi- 


cient quantity to meet its needs is 





ill. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 


Fill in the information: 


1. “Finland’s neutral position in Europe’s affairs can 
be explained by saying that Finland is a prisoner of its 
own geography.” 


What is meant by saying Finland “is a prisoner of its 


own geography”? 








2. In what way does Finland’s prosperity depend in 


great part on its forest resources? 











8. Both Finland and Poland border Soviet Russia. 
What reasons can you suggest for Soviet Russia having 
allowed Finland to remain independent after World 
War II, although Poland was brought under Soviet 


control? 











4. How did the reparations that Soviet Russia got 
from Finland after World War II affect the economic 


life of Finland? 








If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored quiz, 
the following scoring is suggested: 5 points for each item in 
Question I, and 4 points for each item in Question II. Total, 
100. 





Show of the Week: The DuPont Show 
of the Month presents “The Winslow 
Boy,” Thursday, Nov. 13, on CBS-TV. 
his is an exciting story of a teen-ager 
who is dismissed from a British naval 
1cademy for stealing. His parents fight 
the dismissal—all the way to Parliament! 
Rex Thompson, Fredric March, Florence 
Eldridge, and Noel Willman head the 
fine cast, 


> Lions take the spotlight on Walt Dis- 
ney Presents, tonight, Friday, Nov. 7, 
on ABC-TV. This true-life documentary 
is titled “His Majesty, King of Beasts.” 
If you watch, you'll know why. The 
wilds of Montana figure in NBC-TV’s 
Buckskin series, begun last summer and 
still going strong. 


> Knute Rockne, Notre Dame's great, 
football coach, lives again on The 
Twentieth Century (CBS-TV), Sunday, 
Nov. 9. No gridiron fan will want to 
miss this half-hour biography. The 
Chevy Show takes the bull by the horns 
this week and switches to San Fran- 


cisco’s Cow Palace and a ringside seat 


at Roy Rogers’ famous rodeo. Music- 


lovers: Harry Belafonte will be on the | 
Steve Allen Show with many good | 


sounds, 


>» Louis Armstrong, Chico Hamilton, 
Anita O'Day, and other jazz greats will 


appear on another Timex All-Star Jazz 
Show, Monday, Nov. 10, on CBS-TV. 


Bob Crosby and Hoagy Carmichael will 
co-host from Miami Beach. Also on 
Monday evening will be one of the best 


Bold Journeys yet shown. The ABC-TV | 


cameras will visit Dr. Albert Schweit- 
zer, beloved philosopher-scientist-mu- 
sician, at his medical mission in Africa. 
To further keep your dial twirling, here 
comes Garry Moore on NBC-TV with 
a great big variety show. Guests include 
Johnnie Ray, Gertrude Berg, Edie 
Adams, Jack Whiting, and Sejfior 
Wences. (Sefior Wences is the Spanish 
ventriloquist who keeps his dummy in 
a box and says “All right?” “All right!”) 


> “Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves” is 
Shirley Temple's Storybook feature, 
Wednesday, Nov. 12. Nehemiah Persoff 
(as Ali), Viviah Nathan (his wife), 
and Rafael Campos (his son) will head 
the cast. This should be fun. 
Check your local paper for time and 
station of each of these fine shows. 
—Dicx KLEINER 
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CLEARASIL PERSONALITY of the MONTH 


SONYA ‘STARR, Student at Thomas Starr King School, Los Angeles 


Meet popular Sonya Starr and some 
of her friends. Sonya loves to cook . . . 
izza is one of her specialties. Sonya’s 
bbies include dancing and swim- 
ming. She’s also interested in inter- 
national relations, and hopes to work 
for the State Department. When your 
life is so full of exciting things to do, 
don’t let blemishes spoil the fun. 


Read what Sonya did: *“*When ugly blemishes appeared, I just couldn’t face 


my friends. My mother bought many remedies that were supposed to be good, but 


nothing seemed to work until we used Clearasil. 
Then, we got really wonderful results. With 
Clearasil, my complexion soon had a ‘new look’ 
and I soon had a new outlook.” 


Sonifa. SQA 


2052 Cerro Gordo, Los Angeles, Calif. 





| Millions of young people have proved . . . 
SCIENTIFIC CLEARASIL MEDICATION 


“STARVES’ PIMPLES 


Skin-Colored . . . hides pimples while it works! 
CLEARASIL can help you, too, gain clear skin 


and a more appealing personality. 


Why Clearasil Works Fast: CLEARASIL’s ‘kera- 
tolytic’ action penetrates pimples. Antiseptic 
action stops growth of bacteria that can cause 
pimples. And CLEARASIL ‘starves’ pimples, helps 


remove excess oil that ‘feeds’ pimples. 


Proved by Skin Specialists! In tests on 
over 300 patients, 9 out of 10 cases were 
cleared up or definitely improved while 
using CLEARASIL (lotion or tube). In 
Tube, 69¢ and 98¢. Long-lasting Lotion 
in handy squeeze-bottle, only $1.25 

(no fed. tax). Money- 

back guarantee. At 

all drug counters. 


You, too, may have had skin 
problems and found Clearasil 
helped end them. When you think of 
the wonderful relief that effective 
treatment can bring, you may want 
to help others. You can, by writing 
us a letter about your experience 
with Clearasil. Attach a recent 
photograph of yourself (a good 
close-up snapshot will do). You may 
be the nex? CLEARASIL PERSONALITY 
of the MONTH. Write: Clearasil, 
Dept. DF, 180 Mamaroneck Ave., 
White Plains, N.Y. 
SPECIAL OFFER: For 2 weeks’ supply 
of CLEARASUL send name, address 
and 15¢ to Box 9-EN (for Tube) or 
Box 9-EP (for Lotion), Eastco, Inc., 
White Plains, N.Y. Expires 12/30/58. 
Largest-Selling Pimple Medication 
Because it Really Works 








LOOK! Actual Size 
‘ Wv ~ Ph ts 


nshot 


@ Beautiful silk finish paper 
@ Wallet size 2'2” x 3'2” 
@ Just pennies per picture 


Just send $1 with your favorite 
portrait or snapshot (returned 
unharmed). 

You will be glad you did! 





Send 25¢ for extra 
Super-speed service 














Money Back Guaranteed! t 
oe = 


WALLET PHOTO CO 
Box B-37, Hillside, N. J. 


25 Swap-PHOTOS from one pose, $1.00 enclosed 
Hi © 60 Swap PHOTOS from one pose, $2.00 encipsed 
1 enclose 25¢ for SUPER SPEED SERVICE 
| enclose portrait photo or snapshot which you 
¥ wil! return unharmed. 
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HEN the Navy football fleet sails 

forth to seek the enemy, leading 
the way is a 234-pound destroyer 
named Bob Reifsnyder. 

Brother, is this guy fierce! Standing 
6-feet 2-inches, with a bashed-in nose 
and muscles on his muscles, Midship- 
man Robert is the chief reason Navy 
has been so hard to sink the past three 
years. 

Imagine a lineman being named “the 
outstanding college football player of 
the year!” Bob is one of the few tackles 
in history who can make that claim. He 
was awarded the Maxwell Trophy in 
1957 for being the cream of the college 
crop. 

After playing four games at center, 
he was moved back to his regular tackle 
spot—and proceeded to bomb every op- 
ponent out of the “water.” What makes 
him so great is his speed, strength, and 
eagerness. He just loves to blast people. 

And he has the uncanny knack of 
making the “big” play—separating the 
ball from the carrier, recovering a fum- 
ble at a critical moment, or blocking 
an important try for an extra point. 

In three of Navy’s toughest battles 
last year—Notre Dame, Duke, and 
Army—it was the big destroyer who 
supplied the extra fire power. 

Against the Fighting Irish, Bob raced 
downfield on all the punts to sink the 
receivers. 

Against Duke, he broke up one 
march after another despite a sprained 
wrist in one hand and a broken finger 
on the other. 

Against the Cadets, he was all over 
the field like a lawn mower—winding 
up “lineman of the day.” 

And when the Navy Blue and Gold 
took on Rice in the Cotton Bowl, Big 
Bob practically chased the Owls off the 
field—blocking and tackling as if he 
invented those arts. 


Navy’s 
234-Pound 


Oddly enough, the Navy’s (foot) 
ballistic missile started out in life as a 
fullback. Back at Baldwin (New York) 
High, he was a terrific line blaster and 
backer-up—as well as a pretty good 
wrestler and pitcher-outfielder. 

When he entered the Naval-Acad- 
emy, Coach Erdelatz took one look at 
his hulk and said: “This fellow’s got 
to play tackle. I can’t afford the luxury 
of a 230-pound fullback.” 

About the switch, Bob—who owns a 
keen sense of humor—says: “The first 
thing you notice when you go from the 
backfield to the line is that the other 
guys are right smack in front of you. 
They look bigger, tougher—and sooner!” 
Of course, the backs who have to run 
over his tackle spot can say the same 
thing! 

Bob’s only trouble in sports is keep- 
ing his nose “clean.” He’s had it broken 
about 14 times—in football, baseball, 
and other sports. That gives him an 
awfully tough appearance. In fact, he 
looks something like a prizefighter. 

Against Army last year, he was 
chased off the field for squaring off 
briefly with an opposing lineman. The 
next time Navy took the field—against 
Rice in the Cotton Bowl—the Owl 
quarterback, King Hill, took one look 
at Bob and grinned: “I understand 
you're a member of the Left Jab and 
Right Cross Society.” 

Quick-witted Bob snapped right back: 
“I'm a member, all right, but not in 
good standing.” 

Mild-mannered and pleasant off the 
field, Bob relays his “favorites” as fol- 
lows: movie-stars—Frank Sinatra and 
Doris Day; singer—Doris Day; band— 
Les Brown; school subject—history; and 
hobby—sports. 


Diamond Dust 


In my article on World Series Heroes 
(October 3rd), I said that the 1953 
hero could have been either Mickey 
Mantle with his grand-slam homer or 
Carl Erskine with his record-breaking 
14 strikeouts in the fourth game. 

Marilyn Gross, a fan from Royal 
Oak, Mich., says how about Billy Mar- 
tin? Didn't his 12 hits tie a Series 
record? And didn’t his .500 batting 
average lead all the hitters? 

The answer is yes to both counts, 
and I agree that Billy could easily have 
been named the Series hero. But when 





Destroyer 


Marilyn goes on to say that “Billy 
doesn’t get enough credit . . . that the 
sports writers should write him up as 
much as they do Mantle . . . and Billy 
is a great player .. .” I must disagree. 

I think Billy is a pretty good player. 
But that’s about all. He’s a good, not 
great, fielder and strictly a run-of-the- 
mill hitter with a .260 lifetime average. 
How about all his great “fight” and 
leadership? Over-rated. The Yankees 
won plenty of pennants before Billy 
joined the team in 1950 and have won 
two more since he left. 

And what did Billy do for the two 
teams he’s played for since—Kansas 
City and Detroit? Nothing. The Tigers 
finished fourth without him and fifth 
with him. And they'll probably unload 
him this winter. 


® Only the real class pitchers were 
able to win 20 or more games in the 
big time last season—Bob Turley (21- 
7), Bob Friend (22-14), Warren Spahn 
(22-11), and Lew Burdette (20-10). 


> Billy Pierce, the little White Sox ace, 
fell short by 3 games after hitting the 
magic 20-game circle two years in a 
row. Yet Billy probably had even a 
better season. His earned-run average 
(runs allowed per nine innings) was 
just 2.68, second best mark in the 
American League. In winning 20 games 
in 1956 and 1957, his earned-run aver- 
ages were 3.33 and 3.26. 


® Biggest pitching surprise of the year 
was Cal McLish, Cleveland’s 33-year- 
old right-hander. After kicking ardund 
the big leagues for 13 years without 
showing a thing, he suddenly burst 
forth with a 16-8 record and a 2.99 
earned-run average. 


&Cal’s teammate, Hoyt Wilhelm, 
turned in probably the queerest pitch- 
ing record of the year. Though he won 
only 3 games and lost 10, he came up 
with a great 2.27 earned-run average. 


® Another pitching record that was a 
lot better than it looked was turned in 
by Sam “Toothpick” Jones of the Cardi- 
nals. He won 14 and lost 138, but he 
allowed just 203 hits in 250 innings, 
struck out 225 men (tops in the big 
leagues), and had an impressive 2.88 
earned-run average, tops among the 
National Leaguers pitching*more than 
200 innings. 

—HeErMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 





New medicated acne stick 





nips blemishes 


in the’ bud 


Acts fast to stop pimples from “blooming” and 
spreading... conceals and helps heal pimples in all stages 


Never again need you watch helplessly 
while a small blemish grows into a big ugly 
pimple. For now there’s a new kind of 
medication that acts fast to heal and dry 
blemishes in their bud stage—or any stage. 
It’s Sentor—the new, skin-toned acne stick 
that soothes and helps heal as it conceals. 


Today’s most effective treatment 
for pimples 
From the very first time you dab it on, 
Sentor does more to help heal pimples than 
any other product you could buy before. 
Sentor Stick works so well—so fast—pimples 
just seem to melt away. 

Easy, convenient to use. Just a quick dab 
with Sentor Stick is all you need—nothing 
to get under your nails. No tell-tale medici- 
nal odor. 

Ask your own doctor. He knows this new 
greaseless formula is so effective and so 
safe. Try Sentor Medicated Acne Stick — 
you'll be so glad you did. 


Sentor is 
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HOW SENTOR ACTS FOUR 
WAYS TO HELP HEAL 
PIMPLES ...TO PREVENT 
BLOOMING, SPREADING 
... EVEN SCARRING 


. Melts blemishes away — pene- 
trates to dissolve “sick” pimple 


tissue. 


. Dries up pustules—absorbs the 
oil that pimples thrive on. 


3. Helps prevent scarring—helps 
heal tissue before permanent 


scarring begins. 


4. Combats re-infection—combats 
the bacteria that make pimples 


grow and spread. 


SKIN-TONED—CONCEALS 
WHILE IT HELPS HEAL 


perfect for men. No perfumed 


odor. Won't show. Quick, clean, greaseless 


ONLY 


$150 


TAK 


Seeeeeeees 





Hall of Fame 


By Karl Moore, Washington Park High School, Racine, Wisconsin 


* Starred words refer to famous men 
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Students are invited to 
submit inal crossword 
agg vo ‘or publication 
Each puzzle should be 
built around one subject, 
which be 





lated to the theme. For 
each puzzle published we 
will pay $10. Entries must 
include puzzle design, 
—, ge on 
separate jeets lesign 
with answers filled S 
and statement 

that the puzzle is origi- 
nal and his own work. 
Keep a copy as puzzles 
cannot be returned. Give 














puzzle in nex? issue. 
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. Pound 
. He ma 
. You are, I 
. Frigid. 

. Lions do it. 

. It hoots in the dark. 

. ——___ Mother Hubbard. 
» A strong alkaline compound. 
. Slice. 


abbr.). 
a historic flight. 


. Nickname for Civil War President. 


. Three (prefix). 
. Opposite of off. 


. A weasel having a black tail tip. 


S| pee 
. Our World War I President was a 


fleeting.” 


former governor of (abbr.). 


. Sorrowful. 
. Nickname of Presidential candidate 


Smith who ran against Herbert 
Hoover in 1928. 


. Famous British admiral. 
3. Inventor of the electric light. 
. He started Nazi party in Germany. 
. Assassinator of Caesar. 
. You bathe in one. 
. Animal skin. 
8. Town in Massachusetts famous for 


witchcraft trials in 1690's. 


. Organized criminals. 





WALLET PHOTOS 


25 cniy $F 
only 
ACTUAL SIZE 21/2" x 3'2" 


Beautifully printed on silk 
finish, double-weight paper. 
Simply send your favorite 
photo or negative (returned 
unharmed) and $1 for every 
25 photos—or $2 for 60— 
from one pose. 
Satisfaction guaranteed! 


BONUS—ORDER NOW, receive 
collector's foreign coin! 


Penny. pix 


P.O. Box 57, DELAIR, N. J. 


NO OTHER CHARGES 
WE PAY POSTAGE 


. General who led Confederate forces. 
. Lieutenants (abbr.). 
. Thick black substance. 
. Italy’s ex-dictator Mussolini was 
called Duce. 
. Exist. 
. A plot of ground. 
. Pennsylvania (abbr.). 
. Georgia (abbr.). 
. Capital of Switzerland. 
. One of baseball’s most famous stars. 
. Road (abbr.). 
32. We summarize it every week. 
3. Mentally balanced. 
. New Testament (abbr.). 


. He was assassinated in Ford Thea- 
tre in Washington, D. C. 
. Opposite of high. 
Diseases. 
. North Dakota (abbr.). 
. Islands named after discoverer of 
the Pacific Ocean. 
. Railroad (abbr.). 
. Sport played on turf. 
. Some people make it while the sun 
shines. 
. This President had a wife named 
Dolly. 
. A kind of bed. 
. Retired (abbr.). 
. Some people sow wild ones. 
. Without life. 
. United Nations (abbr.). 
2. Rhode Island (abbr.). 
. The and outs of political life. 
3, First name of the inventor of the 
cotton gin. 

. Famous sea captain John Paul 

. Idolize. 

. Most bathrooms have it on floor and 

walls. 

. Inventor of the steamboat. 

. on 

. Opposite of short. 

. “The things in life are free.” 
. One who plies. 
2. Elongated fish. 
5. Old horse. 
. He succeeded Andrew Johnson as 
President. 


co 
CROP 


con® 


join hides Sy CGD, 

. Wool can be —__.. 

3. Nickname of famous statesman 
Franklin. 

. Adam and Eve 

» Northwest (abbr.). 

. Rear Admiral (abbr.). 


the apple. 








WORDS AT WORK 


Carl Gustav Mannerheim, 1867-1951 
(p. 14)—Finnish national hero who led 
Finland’s fight for independence. He 
became Finland’s only marshal and de- 
fended Finland against Soviet Russia 
during World War II. He was president 
of Finland, 1944-46, and during this pe- 
riod negotiated peace with the Soviets. 


Say It Right! 

Urho Kekkonen (p. 3)—OOR-hoh KEK- 
oh-nen. 

sauna (p. 11)—SOW-nah. 

Jan Sibelius (p. 11)—YAN see-BEH- 
lee-us. 

Eliel Saarinen (p. 11)—AY-lee-el SAHR- 
reh-nen. ~ 

Alvar Aalto (p. 11)—AHL-vahr AHL- 
toh. 





ii" iTops, don't miss. iiGood. 
Mi Fair. Save your money. 


MiMi THE BIG COUNTRY (United 
Artists. Produced by William Wyler 
and Gregory Peck. Directed by Wil- 
liam Wyler.) 

Everything about this western is 
big: big cast, magnificent color, the 
great Southwest itself, and big, brawl- 
ing fight scenes. When Gregory Peck, 
a peace-loving Baltimore gentleman, ar- 
rives to marry Carroll Baker, he steps 
into a feud between her father 
(Charles Bickford) and another ranch- 
er (Burl Ives). These men do every- 
thing in a big way, but with such 
meanness and arrogance that they belie 
the big country they want to rule. Peck 
tries to keep out of the feud and 
brands himself a coward. Finally he 
squares off with Bickford’s foreman 
(Charlton Heston) for a whopper of 
a fight. Afterwards they wonder what 
they proved! Peck realizes neither 
Bickford nor Ives wants peace, and he 
turns to a gentle schoolteacher (Jean 
Simmons) to escape the madness. The 
big showdown between the two ranch- 
ers is an exciting climax. Yet, for a 
lengthy (perhaps too lengthy) film that 
preaches against violence, this one has 
plenty of it. It’s well-made, however, 
and will hold your interest. 


MiiTHE HUNTERS (20th Century- 
Fox. Produced and directed by Dick 
Powell.) 

Dick Powell honored the Navy earli- 
er in The Enemy Below; now he. does 
the same for the Air Force. The shots 
of jets in action during the Korean 
conflict are much better than the plot. 
Robert Mitchum, Commander of a 
Fighter Group, falls in love with the 
wife (May Britt) of a fear-ridden 
lieutenant (Lee Philips). When Philips 
is downed behind enemy lines, Mitchum 
goes to his rescue. So does Robert 
Wagner, a brash, jive-talking young 
jet ace. Wagner’s performance adds a 
lively touch to the plot, which needs 
it. But when the movie takes to the 
air, it provides plenty of well-photo- 
graphed thrills. —Pxmm T. Hartunc 





Enter the 1959 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
WRITING AWARDS 


Sponsored by the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 


You can WIN. e 
national 
recognition 
PLUS 
one or more 
of these 
outstanding 
HONOR AWARDS e 


Two 4-year college scholarships 
Twenty-six $50 Awards 
Twenty-five $35 Awards 

Fifty $20 Awards 

Thirty $15 Awards 

Ten $10 Awards 

100 Honorable Mentions 

230 Commendations 


In addition, all cash award and honorable mention winners will receive a Sheaffer 
Skripsert Fountain Pen and the Scholastic Writing Awards Gold Achievement Key. 


If you like to write, you can win one or more 
of the 471 awards offered by Scholastic 
Magazines and the W. A. Sheaffer Pen 
Company in the thirty-fourth annual Scho- 
lastic Writing Awards. Almost any kind of 
writing is eligible: TV scripts, short stories, 
poetry, essays, sketches, editorials, criticism, 
reporting, to name a few. 

But to enter and to make sure you are 
eligible for these valuable awards, you must 
know the rules. They were published in this 
magazine October 3. You can also obtain a 
copy of the 1959 Writing Awards Rules 


Student 


Booklet by writing Scholastic Magazines 
Writing Awards, 33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 

If you attend any public, private or paro- 
chial school in the United States, its posses- 
sions, or Canada, and are in grades 6 to 12, 
you many enter. Send as many entries in as 
many classifications as you like. Make cer- 
tain each entry is accompanied by a sepa- 
rate Entry Blank, such as the one repro- 
duced below. You may type or mimeograph 
duplicates of it for your additional entries. 
CONTEST CLOSES MARCH 1, 1959. 


sees SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES WRITING AWARDS 1959 ENTRY BLANK:.---. 


Please type or print all information 





First Name 


Home Address 


Last Name 








City 
School (Print Full Name) —_ 





School Address 








City 
Teacher (Print Full Name): 
Mr. - Mrs. - Miss (Circle One) 





Principal (Print Full Name): 
Mr. - Mrs. - Miss (Circle One) 





Student's age on March 1, 1959 


Grade 





__Junior Division—Grades 6, 7, 8 or 9 


CLASSIFICATION OF ENTRY 
(Poetry, Short Story, etc.) 


CHECK BELOW THE DIVISION IN WHICH YOU ARE ENTERED 





—— Senior Division—Grades 10, 11 or 12 





| hereby certify that this is my own original work. (Anyone submitting plagiarized mate- 


MOVIE CHECK LIST rial is liable to prosecution under the law.) 
Wii" iTops, don’t miss. iGood. 
i Fair. Save your money. 


Drama—(D); Comedy—(C); Musical—(M); Docu- 
mentary—(Y); Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W). 


“Damn Yankees (M); White Wil- 
derness (Y); Old Man and the Sea (D). 
“The Blob (D); Dunkirk (D). 
Tank Force (D). 

“Wind Across the Everglades (D). 





(Student’s Signature) 





(Approved, Teacher's Signature) 


ALL ENTRIES MUST BE POSTMARKED NOT LATER THAN MARCH 1, 1959. 
Mail to: SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES WRITING AWARDS, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 








LOTS OF LAUGHS 


1. WANTED: DENNIS THE MENACE, 
Hank Ketcham (22¢) 
America’s most notorious juvenile — 
wanted by everyone who likes to laugh! 
Over 100 side-splitting cartoons! 
2. FOR LAUGHING OUT LOUD, 
Masin (22¢) 
200 of football’s funniest stories by an 
All-American team of sports humorists. 
A real powerhouse of mirth! 
3. (M) THE GIRL HE LEFT BEHIND, 
Marion Hargrove (31¢) 
You'll chuckle — you'll laugh — you'll 
howl! . . . as a cocky college boy turns 
the peacetime Army upside down! By 
the author of See Here, Private Har- 


grove. 
4. PROM TROUBLE, 

James Summers (22¢) 
Laugh-loaded story of a junior class 
prexy caught up in high school skull- 
duggery and romance! . 


5. TIZZY, Kate Osann (22¢) 
The frantic antics of lovable, laughable 
teen-ager Tizzy! Dozens and dozens of 
wonderful, whacky cartoons! 


ESPECIALLY FOR GIRLS 


6. A GIRL CAN DREAM, 

Betty Cavanna (22¢) 
“Tomboy” Loretta envys her popular, 
blonde classmate—until a course of free 
flying lessons changes her whole life! 


7. WE SHOOK THE FAMILY TREE, 

Hildegarde Dolson (22¢) 
Hilarious true story of a happy-go-luck 
girl— from her growing-up in a small 
town to her first big-city job! 


KC CC 
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8. (V)MARSHA, 

Margaret M. Craig (31¢) 
Laughter, heartbreak and happiness in 
this story of a teen-age girl in love for 
the first time! 


9. NANCY ROSS, PRIVATE SECRETARY, 

Jeanne Judson (22¢) 
An exciting new job . . . a handsome 
boss . . . overnight Nancy finds herself 
in a web of intrigue—and romance! 


10. | MARRIED A HUNTER, 

Marjorie Michael (31¢) 
Marj never dreams she'll marry a big- 
game hunter—set out on a danger-ridden 
African safari -- until she does! Light- 
hearted, thrilling—and all true! 


11. BLUE WILLOW, Doris Gates (31¢) 
Would you sacrifice your most precious 
possession to help your family? Janey 
did—and got a wonderful surprise! 


ANIMAL FRIENDS 
AND ENEMIES 


12. BIG RED, Jim Kjelgaard (22¢) 
First of a famous series! Tense, fast- 
paced tale of how a boy and his champion 
Irish setter make a dream come true. 


13. THE COMPLETE BOOK OF HORSES, 
Lewis (44¢) 
Like horses? Here’s your book! Scores 
of facts— over 100 action photos — on 
horses of every breed! 
14. BEYOND ROPE AND FENCE, 
David Grew (228) 
Captured by a cruel. master, Queen — 
untamed ruler of the wild—must escape 
to the open range she loves . . . or die! 





READERS’ CHOICE — THE BUDGET BOOK SERVICE 
SPONSORED BY SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


15. A NOSE FOR TROUBLE, 

Kjelgaard (22¢) 
Action-packed story of the West! Tom 
Rainse and his hound fight off a gang 
of vicious land-grabbers! 


16. RED FOX, Charles Roberts (22¢) 
Living by his speed and wits, Red Fox 
must foil every effort at capture . 
every challenge from forest enemies!” 


SCIENCE— 
FACT AND FICTION 


17. BLAST OFF, David Cooke (31¢) 
New and breathtaking! Facts — official 
photos—on rockets, missiles, the ships 
and equipment that will send man zoom- 
ing through outer space! 


18. THE SKY BLOCK, Frazee (31¢) 
Top scientists, Army brass, the FBI join 
in a spine-chilling race to save the 
nation from a new weapon — deadlier 
than the H-bomb! 


19. (VM)STAR BRIDGE, 

Williamson & Gunn (31¢) 
Hair-raising fight for freedom in tomor- 
row’s ae Story of a man who dared 
revolt against an empire of stars! 


20. THE TIME MACHINE, 

H. G. Wells (22¢) 
Journey into the future (802,701 A.D.!) 
with one of the first and greatest crea- 
tors of science fiction suspense! 
21. THE COMPLETE BOOK OF OUTER | 

SPACE, Logan (31¢) 

Science beyond fiction! A team of ex- 
perts give authoritative answers about 
the moon,~Mars, what lies ahead for 
man in outer space. Illustrated. 





BEST BOOK BUYS—AT BARGAIN PRICES! 


For hours of fun-filled reading . . . your choice of 40 first-rate titles 

in bright, pocket-size editions! Pick your personal favorites and pay only 
discount rates! Regularly 25¢, 35¢ and 50¢ . . . now bargain priced at 22¢, 
31¢ and 44¢. Don’t wait! Treat yourself to reading fun ... 


tops for school use, too! 


MOVIE AND TV HITS 


22. WELLS FARGO, Frank Gruber (22¢) 
Special agent Jim Hardie tracks down 
the West's most dangerous outlaws in 
8 blazing action stories from TV! 


23. NATIONAL VELVET, 

Enid Bagnold (31¢) 
A girl poses as a boy to enter England’s 
greatest horse race. Will the disgui 
work? Can she win? Unforgettable story 
that made Liz Taylor a teen-age star! 


24. FOLLOW YOUR STAR, Reed (22¢) 
Meet 19 of your favorite stage, screen 
and TV stars in exclusive, person-to- 
person interviews! ¢ 
25. ADVENTURES OF CAPT. DAVID 
GRIEF, Jack London (22¢) 
Two-fisted, fast and fearless — TV's 
toughest hero battles his way through 
seven rip-roaring tales! 
26. (A TALE OF TWO CITIES, 
Charles Dickens (31¢) 
Gripping story of love, terror, revenge 


self-sacrifice during the French . 


Revolution. Movie and TV hit! 

27. TWENTY-ONE (31¢) 
How do you stack up against experts? 
Rate yourself—and your friends—with 
hundreds of questions from TV quiz 
show. A handy “refresher” before exams! 


CHILLS AND THRILLS 


28. (THE BRIDGE AT ANDAU, 
James A. Michener (31¢) 
Chilling, on-the-spot report of Red 


TO MY TEACHER: | hope enough = a! 
books. If so, please order the 


Dennis the 
Menace—22¢ 


me! 


smn? Ph Marsha—31¢ 
Girl He Left 


Behind—31¢ CJ Ross-22¢ 
ee 
C] Tiny CJ Villow—31¢ 


Girl Can 
Dream—22¢ 


Red-22e 





treachery! True account of Hungary's 
oung freedom fighters during the 
t y October 1956 Revolution. 


29. TOUCHDOWN TWINS, 

Harkins (31¢) 
Top gridiron story! All-American college 
stars turn pro—learn what football and 
sportsmanship really mean. 


30. TWO HANDS AND A KNIFE, 

Warren Miller (22¢) 
Lost and alone with his dog, young oy 
must pit his skill against wolf 
blizzards, hunger. A desperate fight ve 
survival in the frozen North! 


31. MYSTERY OF THE PIPER’S GHOST, 

Zillah MacDonald (31¢) 
Mike joins forces with the Royal Moun- 
ties to unmask a weird ghost—and ends 


up trapped in a blazing mine! 


32. TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST, 
Richard Henry Dana (31) 
Terrifying sea adventure! A brutal ship’s 
captain . . . a mutinous crew . . . and 
a college boy who dares tell the whole 
true story. Modern abridged version. 


33. GREAT SPORTS STORIES, 

Masin ed. (31) 
Topnotch lineup! 13 hard-hitting, fast- 
paced talés from the world of sports. 


34. THE LION’S PAW, 

Robb White (22¢) 
High-speed escape story! Three young 
runaways — one’s a girl—plunge into 
Florida's vast, forbidding swampland. 


. 
35. (OPERATION CICERO, 
L. C. Moyzisch (31¢) 
Incredible, fantastic— but true! Top- 
secret war intri . . . the story of 
history’s cleverest, highest-paid spy! 


36. GHOST TOWN ADVENTURE, 

Rutherford Montgomery (22¢) 
The warm-hearted, fun-loving Dean 
family takes over a ghost town — and 
finds fun, action and romance! 


USEFUL AND UNIQUE 


37. HI THERE, HIGH SCHOOL! 

Gay Head (22¢) 
Hundreds of tips on how to make your- 
self count in school life. A blueprint to 


poise and popularity. 


38. CROSSWORD PUZZLES (22¢) 
a wits with other teen-agers! 50 
uzzles from Scholastic Maga- 


ion, sent in by students. 


39. YOU’RE ASKING ME? 

Gay Head (22¢) 
Answers to hundreds of questions teen- 
agers ask about dating, careers, family, 
school problems, etc. 


40. MODERN AMERICAN DICTIONARY 

(44¢) 
Accurate, up-to-date . . . 46,000 words 
and definitions. A handy grade-booster 
light enough to take to classes! 


@ For mature, 





THIS COUPON—WITH PAYMENT—TO YOUR TEACHER 


s in the class are interested to make up an order of 15 or more 
lowing books for my home rani Here is 


C1 Book of 


Nose for 
Trouble—22¢ 


[] Fat_aoe 
(J orn. 


[] Base 
Tale of Two 


Star 
[1B .-s16 Cities—31¢ 
DO NOT MAIL THIS COUPON 


Wells 
Farge—22¢ 


Ostet 


Follow Your 
Star—22¢ 


Adv. of Capt. 
Grief—22¢ 


¢ in payment. 


ar- and Fence 22¢ [] a C] ic 


ia Piper's Ghost 


is not valid 
in Canada. 


Lion's 
Paw—22¢ 


Operation 
Cicero—31¢ 


Ghost Town 
Adventure—22¢ 


Hi There, High 
School!—22¢ 


Crossword 
Puzzies—22¢ 
You're Asking 
Me?—22¢ 


Mod. Amer. 
Dictionary—44¢ 


Touchdown 
Twins—31¢ 


Two Hands 
and Knife—22¢ 


Twe Years Be- 
fore Mast—31¢ 





AYd <3 diy iy], IN THE SPOTLIGHT 


. Peter Bearse (r.), a senior at Glouces- 
for ter (Mass.) H. S., met Henry Ford II 
ONLY , at the recent National Teen-Age Press 
Conference in Dearborn, Mich. A main- 
stay of the Gloucester High Flash, Peter 
and 175 other young writers were 
excitingly different guests of the Ford Motor Co., the Con- 
sit aoe ciao, Bae Money Back | ference hosts. Petef, and Ray Bentley 
a oa + Sinbad Guaranteed! (of Literary Cavalcade), represented 

Send 25¢ for) | Scholastic Magazines at the annual 


} . 
eer ners Egra et || Conference (Oct. 2-3). 


eproduced from your 
favorite snapshot or 
portrait with an 


























Work i 


Write a numeral here [i none 


Joni James (MGM). This is Joni’s 
“Award-Winning Album No. 2,” fea- 
turing her distinctive stylings of When 
You Wish Upon a Star, Day Dreaming, 
and other top standards. How she 
evokes such warm feelings with such 
poor enunciation is beyond us! But she 
does—and quite well, too. 


Specialty 

Liberte, Egalite, Fraternite (Decca). 
Students of French will appreciate 
Charles Boyer’s readings from the 
French literature of freedom. The di- 
verse styles of Voltaire, Hugo, De 
Gaulle, and others are immediately 
evident, as Boyer gives dramatic im- 
pact to these history-making declara- 
tions. 


on a new Bell System invention peo Canyon  Suite/Mississippi 


Suite (Mercury). Howard Hanson and 
the Eastman-Rochester Orchestra offer 
these two suites by Ferde Grofé. A vast 
image of the American West becomes 
apparent as the disc progresses, thanks 
to the orchestra’s full symphonic treat- 





and read it here 


Thanks to a new device invented at Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, handwritten numbers can now be understood by a 
machine! Here is what happens. 


In the picture above, the hand is touching an electrical 


stylus to a panel where the numbers are written. You will notice 
a pattern of lines like this = Two horizontal lines intersect 
the vertical line. Every number can be written around these two 
points of intersection, crossing two or more of the lines. 


No two numbers cross the same set of lines, and that’s 
how the device knows what number was written. You can see 
in the picture that when a “7” is written, it lights up on a board. 


Perhaps someday this device, as an adjunct to a telephone, 
could turn handwritten data into signals which would be trans- 
mitted through the regular telephone network to a teletype- 
writer or computer at a distant point, saving time and money. 
This experimental number-reader ie another example of Bell 
System research into ways to give you, your family and the 
nation better and better telephone service. 


< 


(B) BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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ment and “Living Presence” sound. 


Pick o’ the Pops 

Mercury’s “big ones” of the last ten 
years are coming back on the “Celebrity 
Series” . . . Dinah Shore’s Scene of the 
Crime (Victor) moves up . . . Sammy 
Kaye (Columbia) shows up At the 
High School Prom . . . Benny Goodman 
starts his own label: BG.—Bos SLOAN 


25 WALLET 
PHOTOS 





ih. 





photo, ap or gati 
with $1.00 for 25 Beavtitone* 
wallet photos. Each 21x31 
inch photo is made on double- 
weight, silk finish, portrait 
paper. We pay postage 
ond return original. Money, 
back guarantee. 60 for 
$2.00; 100 for $3.00. 
—a PHOTOS 


Dept. 
Green Bay, Wis. 





COLLEGE and 


Send your inquiries about careers to 
Mr. Harold Zuckerman, School and Col- 
lege Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Questions of greatest interest will be 
answered here: Sorry, no answers by 
personal letter. 


Q. I want to become a secretary. 
Where can I write for information about 
such a career?—B. R., Rockford, Ill. 


A. Two excellent pamphlets are now 
available. Write to the Royal Type- 
writer Co., Port Chester, N. Y., for the 
booklet “You as a Secretary.” The other 
is “How to Be a Super-Secretary,” ob- 
tainable from the Remington Rand 
Corp., 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y. 


Q. I am a senior in high school and 
am preparing a report on vocations 
available to a high school graduate who 
does not intend to go to college. Where 
can I get additional information on such 
opportunities?—V. N. P., Wiggins, Miss. 


A. Write to the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. (enclose 
$.40) for “Job Guide for Young Work- 
ers,” issued by the United States De- 
partment of Labor. 


Q. I am interested in becoming an 
eleetronics engineer. Where can I get 
further information on this career?— 
]. A., Fort Pierce, Fla. 


A. Write to the Engineers Council 
for Professional Development, 29 West 
39th Street, New York 18, N. Y., for 
leaflet titled “After High School, What?” 


Q. I am interested in becoming an 
automobile designer. Where can I study 
this in the northeastern part of the 
United StatesP—J. D., Sandusky, N..Y. 


A. Courses in automobile design are 
offered at the Pratt Institute of Tech- 
nology, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


School & College Directory 


These schools offer excellent courses in various career 
fields. Be sure ta write them for free catalogs. And when 
you do, please mention the name of this magazine. 





MEDICAL LABORATORY 


BEAUTY CULTURE 








‘MEDICAL 
TECHNOLOGY 


ONE-YEAR co-education- 
al course under personal 
supervision of recognized physicians enabling 
students to acquire M.T. registration at gradu- 
ation. Day sessions only. Request Catalog #15 
Also, 6 month courses in 
MEDICAL LABORATORY and X-RAY 
morning, afternoon and evening sessions 
FREE PLACEMENT SERVICE 
For Short Courses, request catalog No. 30 


For 27 years, MANHATTAN TRAINING has 
prepared men and women for distinctive careers. 


MANHATTAN MEDICAL ASSTS’ SCHOOL 
Licensed by N 


y N. Y. State Education Dept. 








ame (780 Broadway (at 57 St.) New York (9, N. Y. —_ 





REAL JOB SECURITY for LIFE! 


Be a medical technician. Courses to 
12 mos. in clinical laboratory. X-ray 
and Electrocardiography. M.D. super- 
vision. Big demand, good pay. Free 


* Apr., July, : 1. b 
Request Free Catalog indicating 
school grade. 

‘ NORTHWEST INSTITUTE 
of Medical L T 

3414 East Lake Street 
Minneapolis 6, Minn. 





TEACHING 








MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
prepares young women 
fo teach in nursery school, 
kindergarten, and prima rades 
e 4-year oe col < Bima 
gram combines liberal arts 
ssional education. 
@ Graduates qualify for N. Y. 
State 


Certificate. 
® B.S. Degree in Education. 
Write or phone Director of Admissions 
MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 





Students 
PLAN NOW TO EARN 





P are 
in great demand everywhere. 
Beauty Culture offers you more oppor- 
tunities for personal and financial inde- 
pendence than almost any other profession. 
For Facts on a Beauty Culture career, write to: 
NATIONAL ASSOC. OF COSMETOLOGY SCHOOLS 
eDept. 11-8, 3839 White Plains Rd., New York 67, N. YJ 





THE ARTS 








CARNEGIE 


College of Fine Arts 


DRAMA « ARCHITECTURE « MUSIC 
PAINTING « DESIGN « SCULPTURE 
Catalog: 

Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Schenley Park + Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 























Box R, 66 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 11 ORegon 5-0830 








PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


A DISTINGUISHED FACULTY; B.S. 
in Art Teacher Education; B.F.A. in 
Advertising Design, Graphic Arts & 
Illustration, and Interior Design; 
Bachelor of Industrial Design. M.S. in 
Art Education and Master of Industrial 
Design. Director of Admissions, Brook- 
lyn 5, N. Y. 





FREE BOOKLETS may be obtained by 
writing to schools and colleges listed 
on this page. Send today! 











P.p. 60 for $2.00; add 20¢ p.p., Money~ 
ROXANNE STUDIOS Do: PN) : 





Q. I am interested in becoming a 
pediatrician. What are the general 
qualifications and where can I get fur- 
ther information om this career?—G. T., 
Frederick, Md. 


A. Pediatrics, the study of diseases of 
children, is one of the specialties of a 
medical career. A liberal arts degree at 
college, medical school, interneship in 
a hospital and additional years of spe- 
cial study comprise the usual require- 
ments. Write to the New York Life 
Insurance Co., 51 Madison Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y., for the leaflet 
“Should Your Child Be a Doctor?” and 
discuss it with your family doctor. 


Q. I am interested in working on an 
ocean liner. What opportunities are 
there for women on board these ships? 
—E. L., Rochester, N. Y.; J. G., Vernon, 
N. Y. 


A. Women are employed on ocean 
liners and cruise ships in such jobs as 
waitresses, stewardesses, phone opera- 
tors, nurses and other service personnel. 
Employment, restricted to mature and 
experienced women, is usually arranged 
through the local maritime unions hav- 
ing jurisdiction over the port area. Top 
physical condition is a “must” to meet 
the challenge of hard work and long 
hours on these jobs.—H. Z. 





a Swingline 


Stapl €r no 
bigger than a 
pack of gum! 


98° 


(Including 
1000 staples) 


SWINGLINE “TOT’’ 


Millions now in use. Uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed. Makes book 
covers, fastens papers, arts and 
crafts, mends, tacks, etc. 
Available at stationery and vari- 
ety stores. ; 
SWINGLINE 
“Cub” Stapler $1.29 


-Stoingline: 
LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK, N. Y 


HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


a = America’s 
ful and -—— line of Meaore 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS" 
No financial Investment I 
Write today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa 
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We 


For CHRISTMAS 
GIVING & YEAR 
‘ROUND USE! 


JET 
TRIO 
SET! 


Original, useful 
ift for school and 
ome uses. The — 

complete set for fF 

ALL ERASING! 3 | 

handy cylindrical } 

erasers, each in 

transparent plastic ™ - 

holder with pocket clip. Holder tip 

unscrews so eraser stick can be moved 

outward. 
JET TRIO SET complete with 

1 No. 827 Jet Eraser, gray rubber core, for 
erasing ink and typewriting. 

1 No. 838 Ball Point Jet Eraser, green rubber 
core for erasing writing in ball point ink, lead 
and India Ink. 

1 No. 825 Jet Eraser, red rubber core, for pencil 
erasing and cleaning. 

1 Refill in each of the 3 textures. 

IN ATTRACTIVE, TRANSPARENT-PLASTIC 
DESK & CARRYING CASE. 


Order Now $] 00 
ONLY 








ee 








Postage Prepaid 
Use Coupon Below 


| WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER 2 

| 365 Sixth Ave., Newark 7, J. 

| Enclosed find $1.00 for my mer TRIO SET. 
NAME 























In parts of Iceland which have no 
roads, small sturdy horses provide the 
only means of transportation. As a 
tribute to these work animals, Iceland 
has issued a stamp (above) picturing 
a pony on a hill. “The stamps show 
Iceland’s gratitude for centuries of 
transportation service given by the 
horse and pony,” said a postal official. 
The stamps come in two denominations, 
One is gray, the other brown. 

On November 25 the U.S. will issue 
a 4-cent commemorative calling atten- 
tion to Fort Duquesne. It was built by 
French forces in 1754, where the Mo- 
nongahela and Allegheny Rivers meet 
(at what is now Pittsburgh, Pa.). Fort 
Duquesne was a strategic site during 
the French and Indian War (1754- 
1763). In 1758, with the help of George 
Washington (then a colonel), the Brit- 
ish succeeded in taking the fort. For 
first-day covers, send self-addressed en- 
velopes to the Postmaster, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., BEFORE November 25. Be sure 
to enclose four cents for each cover that 
you order. 

Canada plans to issue a stamp next 
February to mark the 50th anniversary 
of the first successful flight of a heavier- 
than-air propeller plane in the British 
Commonwealth. This flight was made 
on February 23, 1909, near Baddeck 
in Nova Scotia. 

By popular request, the minimum 
remittance required to join the U.N. 
Stamp Clubs (UNSC), conducted by 
Scholastic Magazines,has been reduced 
from $1 to 50 cents. Each member of 
a branch club still pays 25¢ for his 
annual dues. A club, however, can now 
join UNSC with only two members. 

For his 25¢, every UNSC member 
receives the following materials as part 
of his membership privileges: 10 Ca- 
nadian stamps, a U.N. album page, a 
membership card, a subscription to a 
four-page stamp news bulletin. For ap- 
plications write to: U.N. Stamp Clubs, 
83 West 42nd Street, New York 36, 
N.Y. —Tony SImMon 

’ 


Slim Secret 


A famous opera singer who had 
reached her 40's, yet still retained her 
girlish figure, was one day asked the 
secret of her trimness, 

“Confetti!” she said. Then, by way 
of explanation: “Every morning when | 
get up, I toss a handful of confetti on 
my bedroom floor. Then I bend over 
and pick it up one piece at a time.” 


Mrs. Irene Drefke, Coronet 


Perfect Squelch 


A middle-aged man, traveling by 
plane, tried to start a conversation with 
the cute blonde across the aisle. “Where 
have you been all my life?” he inquired. 

She coldly replied, “For the first half 
of your life, I wasn’t even born.” 

Liberty 








EXCHANGE WALLET-SIZED PHOTOS WITH 
SCHOOLMATES AND THAT "SPECIAL SOMEONE” 


65 for $1.98 


Include 27¢ for 
postage & handling 


A bay 3 to ?. and owt Full wallet - 
y “ on inest _ ity portrait pa 
Send any size in block. ae 
white or color. Send fer | FREE MAILERS. 
Original Returned Unharmed 


ENVOY PHOTODRE 


BOX 121 + BATH BEACH STA. BROOKLYN 14 








STAMPS 


Read This First 


Our readers are advised to read an Sp eo 
carefully before sending for s if the adver- 
tisement mentions “approvals,” Boat dealer 
will send you in addition to any free stamps, or 
stamps you pay for i in Cae @ selection of other 
stamps known as “approvals.” Each of these “ 
val” stamps has a price clearly marked. 
eep any of the “approval” stamps you 
for them and return the ones you do not wish 
buy. When writing to stamp advertisers 
to write your name and address on your 
on the upper left-hand corner of the envelope. 
you do not intend to buy any of the “approval” 
stamps return them promptly, being careful 
write your name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner of the envelope in which you return th 
stamps. If you are a beginner in stamp collect 
you should ask | tpl parents’ advice before 
ing for stamps. reader feels that a stomp 
dealer who p 6 Be recny on this page has not lived 
up to the terms as advertised, the reader should 
write to the advertiser about it. ed at least two 
weeks for an answer. If necessary the may 
tr 3 Executive Editor of seeing Mago- 
33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


TERRIFIC sarcain: 


Israel—Iceland—Vatican Assortment—plus exotic triangle 
set—Also fabulous British Colonial Accumulation—Plus 
large stamp book—All four offers free—Send 10¢ to cover 

Corp., Dept. $B, Toronto, Canada. 





ten 





postage. Empire Stamp 


} 307 Different yen, teats 

> including India, b 7 Vatican, 25¢ 
British Colonies, Japan, 

a Paxietan, Newfoundland 


mith apororaia t Tingotn TAME 
COMPANY. 




















WEIRD DIAMOND 
SHAPE COFFEE STAMPS — 
Lovely Flower ot First a big com 
memorative. Greenland, Idol Free wi 
approvals. Capital Stamp Co., F 7, Mich, 








Bird Dogged 


Two men were having a discussion 
as to which” breed of dog was the most 
intelligent. 

“I once owned a setter,” said one, 
“that was really smart. I had him on 
the street one day when a man stopped 
me and questioned me about him. The 
dog acted very queerly—almost coming 
to a set—and seeking a reason for the 
dog’s behavior, I asked the man his 
name. 

“His name was Quayle and the dog 
hesitated because he was confused by 
the spelling.” 


Wall Street Journal 


Be Specific 


“What was that?” asked the nervous | 
Cockney lady, who was taking her first | 
trail ride through the rugged Canadian | 
Rockies. 

“That was only an owl, ma’am,” re- 
plied the weathered guide. 

“I know it was an ‘owl,” said the 
lady, “but what was it that ’owled?” 

Dale Cornish, Liberty 





Fish Story 





For many years, a certain white 


whale and a tiny herring had been in-| 


separable friends. Wherever the white | 
whale roamed in search of food the| 
herring was sure to be swimming right 
along beside him. 

One fine spring day, the herring 
turned up off the coast of Japan with- 
out his companion. Naturally, all the 
other fish were curious and an octopus 
finally asked the herring what hap- 
pened to friend. whale. 

“How should I know?” the herring 
snapped. “Am I my blubber’s kipper?” 


Wall Street Journal 
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You're Out! 


“Two,” shouted the pint-sized um- 
pire. 
“Two what?” snarled the big catcher. 
“Yeah, two what?” echoed the equal- 
ly large batter. 
“Too close to tell,” replied the um- 
pire. 
Bonita Stone, Dig 


Greeting 


Two Hollywood stars ran into each 
other at the door of a psychiatrist’s 
office. 

“Hello, there,” said one. “Are you 
coming or going?” 

“If I knew that,” was the reply, “I 


wouldn’t be here!” 
E. E. Kenyon, American Weekly 





BeuatiflWALLET PHOTOS 


Give and take photos! 
Your friends, class- 
mates, beaus—everyone 
will — : print of 

‘avorite photo. 
Y" x 3%". Perfect 
for job & college ap- 
plications. 





Made from your portrait phote 
{up to 8 x 10) on fine satin 
finish double weight paper. 


ECONOMY PHOTO SERVICE 


Dept. 41, GPO 1101, New York 1, N. Y. 














J. Paul Sheedy* Wasn’t Very Sharp 








Till He Discovered Wildroot Cream- Oil ! 


“Why do the girls act so stuck up?” moaned Sheedy. “It’s quilling me 
the way they give me the brush-off”. “It’s your hair, J. Paul”, said one 
of the lads. “It sticks out all over. Confidentially, it stings. You need 
Wildroot Cream-Oil”. So Sheedy picked up a bottle. Now he has all 


kinds of confidence, because his hair looks healthy and handsome, the 
way Nature intended. Neat but not greasy. Try Wildroot Cream-Oil in 
bottles, tubes, or the great new Push-Button Can. Soon all the dates 


you needle be yours for the asking. 
*of 131 Se. Harris Hill Rd., Williamsville, N.Y. 


Get Wildroot Cream-Oil, Charlie, in the New Push-Button Can! 
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CIRCLE OF KEY PERSONNEL 
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CHOOSE YOUR TECHNICAL SCHOOLING BEFORE ENLISTMENT 


For high school graduates only ... a unique Army 
program! Now, by enrolling in the Army Graduate 
Specialist Program, you can choose the exact technical 
schooling you want—and have your choice guaranteed 
before you enlist! Graduate Specialists study and work 
with the select circle of Army specialists who are 
pioneering many of the exciting technological advances 
of our times. That’s why Army Graduate Specialist 
schools can offer you the very finest technical-training 
and equipment. That’s why you can get technical 
schooling worth thousands of dollars—at no cost to you! 


Graduate Specialists choose from 107 courses! 
As an Army Graduate Specialist, you'll be able to 
choose from 107 valuable technical courses in such 
fields as guided missiles, medicine, finance, photography, 
communications, electronics...and many more. Here’s 
your chance to get a fine headstart in the field that 
interests you most! 

High school seniors have “Early Choice” option! 
To become a Graduate Specialist, you must pass certain 
qualification and aptitude exams—and be a high school 
graduate. But high school seniors can take advantage 
of a special “Early Choice” option to choose from the 


GET CHOICE, NOT CHANCE... 


widest range of available Graduate Specialist Courses! 
Under this unusual option, you can apply for the 
Graduate Specialist program during the 60 days prior 
to your graduation . . . before quotas for the most 
popular courses are filled. If you qualify, your chosen 
course will be reserved for you until you graduate! 


Your course guaranteed BEFORE you enlist... 
without obligation! When you're accepted as a 
Graduate Specialist, you receive a letter automatically 
enrolling you in the course of your choice . . . when and 
if you decide to enlist. Remember! Both high school 
seniors and graduates go through the entire Graduate 
Specialist application procedure without the slightest 
obligation to enlist! That means you get the course 
you want—guaranteed in writing—or you don’t enlist! 


Don’t miss out! Graduate Specialist appointments in 
each course are limited. This week, get all the details 
from your Army recruiter. 





YOUNG WOMEN... As a Graduate Specialist in the Women’s 
Army Corps, you'll have an opportunity to choose from 26 
special traming courses! For all the facts, contact your lgcal 
Army recruiter now. 
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The Day Education Stood Still 


A Fantasy in One Act by WILLIAM C. MILLER 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 


J]. WonperFuL GoopFELLow, Principal 
Boyp Wonper, Ass’t Principal 

Mr. TRACKENFIELD, Physical Ed. 
Sanpy Soi, Geography 

Mr. Hasta, English 

Miss PENCILGUARD, Art 

Stup E. Hai, Counselor 

Miss STRIKEOVER, Commercial Studies 
First TEACHER 

SECOND TEACHER 


Time is 3:45 p.m. of year 1965. 

Place: High school faculty room. 

Scene: Staff of small school sits sip- 
ping coffee with administrator. 


]. WonDERFUL GOODFELLOW (clears 
throat and speaks over noise of conver- 
sation and clink of coffee cups): As you 
all know, this is one of the series of 
meetings encouraged and supported by 
that wonderful local organization, the 
Interested Citizens for Education. You 
may not be aware, however, that the 
membership of I.C.E. now includes 100 
per cent of the citizens of the commu- 
nity over the age of 4 years. This local 
group is affiliated with the national or- 
ganization known as N.I.C.E. 

Boyp Wonper (speaks eagerly mak- 
ing rapid gestures): N.I.C.E. is re- 
sponsible for finally mustering enough 
pressure to get Congress to pass the 
Federal Aid to Education bill. You folks 
know that resulted in a significant in- 
crease in salaries and a drastic reduc- 
tion in class loads. The time-and-a-half 
pay you get for attending this meeting 


William C. Miller is Educational 
Consultant for Instructional Materials, 
Wayne County Board of Education, 
Detroit. His fantasy, “The Day Educa- 
tion Stood Still,” which is reprinted here 
through the courtesy of The Nation’s 
Schools, pokes gentle fun at a Utopian 
school of the future. The contrast be- 
tween the way things are in many of 
today’s schools and the way things 
might be in a never-never land of op- 
posite extremes will delight some and 
irritate others. But all sides might get 
together on a platform of taming nu- 
clear weapons before they end schools 
forever. 





comes through the efforts of N.I.C.E. 

First TEACHER (enthusiastically): I 
like the fact that all of us have secre- 
tarial help. It gives me more time for 
planning periods, and my secretary can 
also take over during study time so 
that I can have a coffee break or a free 
period from time to time and— 

SECOND TEACHER (interrupting): And 
don’t forget the expense account! 

J. WonperFuL: I’m sure all of these 
factors are greatly appreciated. For the 
first time we have a waiting list of 
persons who would like a teaching po- 
sition with us. Oh, that reminds me, I 
want to welcome all of you who have 
come back to us from your jobs in in- 
dustry. We are pleased to have you 
with us again. 

First TEACHER (aside to second 
teacher, disgustedly): I hear two physi- 
cians are taking some methods courses 
to qualify as teachers. They're just in- 
terested in cashing in on our new 
prestige. 

SECOND TEACHER: They'd like to 
make the money we're making too, 
don’t forget. 

Boyp Wonper: Say, J. Wonderful, 
I hear a rumor that the demand for 
teachers is so great that the liberal arts 
college has volunteered to give up its 
facilities to the college of education. 
Some instructors in liberal arts are also 
said to be taking courses in the college 
of education to improve their teaching. 

J. WonpveRFUL: Maybe so, Boyd. At 
any rate it is all due to N.LC.E. You 
see, folks, citizens finally recognized 
that peace and happiness couldn't be 
won by threats or shows of force. They 
concluded that the only chance for a 
lasting peace is education. Because of 
this, a foundation was set up to cover 
the financial needs and supply all other 
information and resources to guarantee 
that schools will turn out effective citi- 
zens. The same assistance is being given 
to other areas of the world through the 
combined efforts of UNESCO and the 
American Legion. Interestingly enough, 
this approach has proved much less 
costly than sending arms, and has al- 
ready done much to improve the cause 
of international peace in all countries, 
except you-know-where. 


Scholastic Teacher cartoon by William Hayes 


Boyp Wonper: As I understand it, 
our part is to assure the success of this 
movement by examining and improving 
our curriculum. Our responsibility is to 
prepare boys and girls to live in this 
critical period and to deal with the 
problems of today. 

J. WonverFuL: Boyd and I want to 
start the ball rolling by saying that we 
recognize that in the past we have 
spent too much time and attention in 
insignificant details. We promise that 
we will delegate jobs, such as counting 
the lunch money, and devote our time 
and efforts to working with you to plan 
objectives and help implement your de- 
cisions. Well, now let’s hear suggestions 
from department heads on how we can 
improve school experiences for our 
youngsters . . . Let’s hear first from our 
director of physical education. 

Mr. TRACKENFIELD: Well, J.W.., it’s 
our feeling that we overemphasize com- 
petitive athletics. We'd like to work out 
a program designed to improve the 
physical well-being of all students—an 
intramural program, more health in- 
struction, more emphasis on coopera- 
tion and teamwork. 

J. WonDERFUL: 
Sandy. 

Sanpy Sort: Our committee decided 
that the subject matter of geography 
can’t be divorced from other subject 
fields. We'd like to work with instruc- 
tors of classes in government, econom- 
ics, in fact all of the social sciences, to 
develop some unified approach— 

Mr. Hasta (interrupting): Let’s in- 
clude English in that, Sandy. I'm sick 
of “Silas Marner.” Maybe the subjects 
you mention along with English could 
present a core of knowledge around 
which our students’ school experiences 
could be centered. 

Mr. TRACKENFIELD (enthusiastically): 
This would help with the problem I 
was talking about. Our kids just aren't 
good at working in groups. Now, if in- 
struction were based on needs and in- 
terests of kids, we— 

Miss PencitcuarpD (interrupting) : 
Let’s integrate music and art in this 
approach, and science too. If we en- 
courage these youngsters to explore, 
discover and organize knowledge for 


Very good. Yes, 
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THE ARABS 
By Harry B. Evtis 


Illustrated by 
Leonard Everett Fisher 


This story of the Arab people from the 
ancient Arab Empire to the present day is a 
dramatic introduction to their history, cul- 
ture, and way of ‘life by the Middle East 
correspondent for The Christian Science 
Monitor. “The most important and up-to- 
date treatment available to young people.” 

—Horn Boox Ages. 12 up $2.95 


THE SUN 
KINGDOM 
OF THE AZTECS 
By VICTOR W. VON HAGEN 


Illustrated by Alberto Beltrdn. “Like the 
enchantments in legends!’ reported one 
of Cortés’ soldiers of the fabulous Aztec 
kingdom which spread its magnificence over 
half of Mexico less than 350 years ago. In 
this exciting new book, the author, a noted 
archaeologist, re-creates this vanished Aztec 
kingdom, its people and achievements. 
Ages 12 up. $2.95 


ANCIENT ELEPHANTS 


Written and illustrated by Wiuutam E. 
ScHEELE. “The Director of the Cleveland 
Museum of Natural History, concentrating 
on the evolution of the elephant . . . gives 
a concise and meaningful introduction to 
the study of natural history.” 
—VirciniA Kirkus. Ages 8-12. 


MACHINES 


By JEROME S. MEYER. Illustrated by 
John Polgreen. “‘Deftly illustrated . . . pro- 
vides a comprehensive and interesting intro- 
duction to those basic mechanical laws — 
the wheel, the axle, the wedge.” 
—VirciniaA Kirkus. Ages 9-14. 


WHITETAIL The Story of a Prairie Dog 


By RutHerrorp G. Montcomery. IIlus- 
trated by Marie Nonnast. A true-to-nature 
account of the first year in a prairie dog’s 
life, dramatically presented by a favorite 
author. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


GOOD-FOR-NOTHING BURRO 


Story and. Pictures by Met StLveRMAN. 
“This delightful story of a little Mexican 
boy and his mischievous burro is full of the 
holiday spirit of Mexico.”—Democrat @ 
Chronicle, Rochester, N. Y. Ages 5-8. $2.50 


$2.50 


$2.50 





THE RAINBOW BOOK OF 
AMERICAN FOLK TALES 
AND LEGENDS By Maria LEACH 
More than 120 illustrations, 


over 60 in color, by Marc Simont 


“The biggest, best illustrated, best an- 
notated, most satisfactory over-all col- 
lection of tales and lore which has 
appeared.”—Chicago Tribune. $4.95 











Write for complete catalogue of children's books 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
119 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


themselves, we can also encourage them 
to be creative with different kinds of 
materials. How about letting the chil- 
dren have some real responsibility for 
actual school and community improve- 
ment? 

Stup E. Hau: My answer to that is 
Yes. I want to get away from checking 
programs and writing tardy slips. I 
want to help pupils with their personal 
adjustment and help the school pro- 


gram to meet the students’ needs more 


closely. I've been thinking that com- 
munity and business work experiences 
would be helpful to many of our stu- 
dents. 

Miss STRIKEOVER: And field 
trip experience, too. If only my stu- 
office in 


some 
dents could business 
operation or actually work part time, it 
would add real meaning to their train- 
ing. 

]. WonperFuL: Well, we have had 
some excellent suggestions. Now has 
we 


see a 


anyone a suggestion on how can 
begin to reorganize our curriculum to 
include these fine ideas? 

(JUST THEN A FLASH OF INTENSE 
LIGHT COMPLETELY BLOTS OUT 
THIS SCENE AND WE SEE IN THE 
DISTANCE A MUSHROOM-SHAPED 
CLOUD ACCOMPANIED BY THE 


SOUND OF A TREMENDOUS EX- 


PLOSION.) 


Epilogue 


ScENE: Same faculty group sits in 
semicircle on a cloud, each wearing 
white robe, wings and halo. 

J. WonveRFUuL: It’s just wonderful to 
be working together again as a staff. 
I never thought that we would see each 
other again after that fatal day. 

First TEACHER (aside to 
Teacher): I thought 
would be my idea of heaven. 

SeconpD TEACHER: In a way it is 
heaven. We have no board of educa- 
tion. 

Sanpy Som: And 
advantages. Just look at the resource 


Second 


never teaching 


there are other 
people we have here. 

Mr. TRACKENFIELD: Oh, 
enough, but sometimes I feel our efforts 
here are futile; after all, these kids will 
never grow up— 

Stup E. Hay: And they'll 
have any real problems to face. 

Miss STRIKEOVER: You must 
pupils are good. 

Mr. Hasta: Yes, but | 
like homogeneous grouping. 


it’s nice 
neve! 
admit 


never did 


CURTAIN 





NEWS 





Continued from Page 5-T 
private contributions. Of the city’s 3,000 
high school students (2,300 white and 
700 Negro), about 1,400 attend- 
ing school. Some 700 of these have 
transferred to schools outside the city. 


>The Asbury Park (N.J.) Board of Edu- 
cation has voted to award letters for 
academic standing in high school, as 
well as for sports. The new letters will 


are 


| go to students who attain an average 


of 90 or better for the school term. 


PNot only the Russian language but 
Russian “area studies” should be incor- 
porated into U.S. elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. This was a major rec- 
ommendation of a parley called in 
Washington last month by the American 
Council of Learned Societies, National 
Association of Secondary School Princi- 
pals, and a subcommittee of the Joint 
Committee on Slavic Studies. 


>“The Space Age—Challenge to Amer- 
ica” is the topic of the 24th annual na- 
tional high school essay contest, spon- 
sored by the Ladies Auxiliary of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. Open to high 
school students, the contest offers a top 
prize of $1,000 cash. For details, write 
Essay Department, National Headquar- 
ters, 406 West 34th Street, Kansas City 
11, Mo. 


State Department has started a new 


program in Washington, D.C., designed 
to enlighten student groups on world 
affairs. Current affairs forums will be 
held on the third Wednesday of each 
month for school groups visiting the 
nation’s capital. Make advance ap- 
pointment through School Department, 
Greater National Capital Committee, 
1616 K St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


PUniv. of Chicago has established a 
Graduate School of Education. Dean will 
be Francis §. Chase. The new graduate 
division “does not replace or eliminate 
the existing Department of Education.” 
It will administer programs of teacher 
preparation leading to the M.A., con- 
duct school surveys, and be in charge 
of school improvement programs. 


California Teachers Assn. has broken 
ground for a brand new office building 
in Burlingame. Building is scheduled 
for completion next June 1. 


PIn a reorganization move designed to 
bolster curriculum, Virginia’s Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction has created 
divisions of secondary and elementary 
education. In the secondary division, 
supervisors are being named for the 
areas of English, math, science, foreign 
language, history, and government. 


Robert L. Thompson, New York Univ. 
professor of education and chairman of 
its department of vocational education, 
died of a heart attack last month. He 
was 50. 
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Better Schools Essential 


To Maine s Economic Progress 
By WARREN G. HILL 


Commissioner of Education 


AINE’S people believe in educa- 

tion, and they have implemented 
their belief with a series of actions to 
improve what they have. They have not 
taken refuge in the fact that Maine is 
not an economically-favored state, that 
its population is nearly static, or that 
there is unquestionably too much land 
and too few people. Maine is striving to 
improve itself economically by a boot- 
strap operation, and education is basic 
to success. 

A great many people have worked 
for a long time to bring about the ad- 
vances that have been made. The State 
Board of Education, the legislature, and 
interested and able people in and out 
of education have all offered leadership 
and assistance. We are proud of our 
accomplishments and want to make 
even more progress. 

Three major advances will be treated 
here. There are others, but space will 
not permit their inclusion. The three 
are: the School Administrative District 
Law, the Improvement of Teacher Ed- 
ucation, and the School Approval and 
Accreditation Program. 


Administrative District Law 

In order to improve the education 
available for Maine’s children and to 
utilize state funds to greatest advan- 
tage, the 1957 legislature moved to 
provide increased subsidies based on a 
foundation program, as well as financial 
encouragement for the formation of 
more efficient school administrative dis- 
tricts. This encouragement included a 
10 per cent increment on subsidy and 
school building aid equal in percentage 
to that received for operations. This 
legislation is not mandatory since it 
permits the town with the small high 
school to maintain that school and not 
join with its neighbors, but it requires 
the town to shoulder a larger portion of 
the cost. 

The law is being well accepted. Five 
districts have been formed already, 
and many others are in the process of 
formation. Bringing more children to- 
gether in one place will inevitably im- 
prove the program of studies, working 
conditions for teachers, school facilities, 
and the provision of special services. 


Improvement of Teacher Education 
An increasing percentage of the 


Warren G. Hill 


state’s teachers are being prepared in 
the state teachers’ colleges and at the 
Univ. of Maine. This is largely due to 
the competition for the services of 
graduates of our Liberal Arts colleges 
and the high percentage of out-of-state 
students in these institutions. 

The State Board of Education, recog- 
nizing that teachers’ colleges must be 
colleges in more than name, presented 
to the 1957 legislature a broad program 
calling for new physical facilities, im- 
proved salaries, and a realistic faculty 
load. Enthusiastic support was received 
from the Maine Teacher's Association, 
the Superintendents’ Association, the 
State Parent-Teacher Association, and 
many others, and legislative approval 
was secured. 

In addition, the State Board of Ed- 
ucation raised entrance requirements 
and initiated new programs in art, 
physical education, business education, 
teaching the mentally retarded and 
physically handicapped, and _ prepara- 
tion of librarians. The Board gambled 
on new programs and improved facil- 
ities and won—enrollment this Sep- 
tember is up more than 20 per cent 
over last year. 


Approval and Accreditation 

At the present time, a “Class A” high 
school needs only to have an approved 
four-year course of study of standard 
grade, a school year of 36 weeks, ap- 
proved laboratory equipment, two full- 
time teachers, and expend at least $850 
for instruction. This will not be true 
after July 1, 1960. At that time, higher 
standards for approval will become 
effective, and no school will be eligible 
for state subsidy or permitted to receive 
tuition students unless it meets them. 
Accreditation, for either a five-year or 
ten-year period, is obtainable, but not 
mandatory, reflecting nationally recog- 
nized standards for quality of instruc- 
tion, school facilities, and curriculum. 

Seventy-seven of the 244 Maine sec- 
ondary schools are seeking accredita- 
tion at the present time. Improvements 
that have been sought for years are 
now being made so that schools may 
attain accredited status. 

Maine is moving to improve educa- 
tion, acting on the belief that the state’s 
future is inextricably related to such 
improvement. 
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Literature 
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THE GOLDEN WHEEL 

By Ottve Price. High adventure, dan- 
ger and intrigue make this a colorful 
story of 17th-century Persia, and of a 
boy yearning to be a charioteer. Boys 
and girls 9-12 


SWIFTWAGON 

By Gorvon D. Suirrerrs. A father 
and his son fight against a rival outfit 
to open a new stagecoach route in the 
Arizona territory of the 1870's. Boys 
and girls 12-15 


BOOKS AND BEAUX 

By Rosemar W. Campsett. A won- 
derful career story about a girl who 
learns to love the thing she dislikes 
most: being a librarian on a book- 
mobile in New England. Girls 12-15 


SECRET OF THE SAMURAI SWORD 
By Puytus A. Wuitney. This spell- 
binding story shows how young peo- 
ple of. different countries — America 
and Japan — learn to understand and 
like each other. Boys and girls 12-15 


FIRST LOVE FAREWELL 

By Anne Emery. For Pat, first love's 
sweetness turned sour — until she 
gained new freedom and the promise 
of a happy future. Girls 12-15 


GRIDIRON CRUSADER 

By Dick Frienpwicn. An exciting novel 
that tells the coach’s side of football— 
and of the most difficult decision he 
ever had to make. Boys 12-15 


JUNIOR MILER 

By Lawrence Keatinc. An inspiring 
story of a high school junior who over- 
comes devastating odds to win for his 
school — and to redeem himself as 


well. Boys and girls 12-15 


WAIT FOR PRIVATE BLACK 

By James L. Summers. American 
youth at its best keynotes this fine 
story of a lonely individualist growing 
into mature, talented manhood. Young 
adults 


HONEYMOON 

By Aprien Stourensurc. The first 
married days in the lives of the Everets, 
when everything was almost perfect in 
the lovely Minnesota resort. Young 
adults 

$2.95 each 
Now at your bookstore 
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New Books 
in Education 


By HOWARD L. HURWITZ 


N THE not-so-dim past, a schoolhouse 

had to burn down before it would be 
noticed in the press. In recent 
however, education has remained a 
burning issue. (See cartoon.) Occasion- 
ally, the flames leap even higher when 
some special event moves our schools 
into the headlines. 

Increased interest in education is re- 
flected in an outpouring of books which 
range from critiques of the American 
system of education to improving class- 
room practices in a single subject field. 

The eight books we have selected for 
comment at this time have been win 
nowed from a larger number. Equally 
worthwhile books have left the presses 
in recent months, and we hope to get 
to some of them during the current 
school year. 


years, 


Broad View of Education 


Education is largely a local matter in 
the United States, so it is little wonder 
that our “experts” are hesitant when 
generalizing about American schools. 
Therefore, a real contribution is in the 
making when 17 qualified educators 
pool their experiences to explain our 
schools to foreigners and, thereby, to 
Americans. 

Public Education in America, edited 
by George Bereday and Luigi Volpicelli 
(Harper, N. Y., $4), is a short history 
and interpretation of American schools 
—elementary through 
by 17 American educators. The editors 
are a recent American of Polish birth 
and an Italian. They have kept the 
volume from being either too critical of 
our accomplishments or too laudatory. 
Chapters range from philosophical theo- 
ries to audio-visual instruction. Espe 
cially timely are chapters on Federal 
control, the race problem, and attacks 
on the curriculum. 

On a narrower, but no less funda- 
mental theme, Dr. Neal Gross of Har- 
vard has placed the school superin- 
tendent and local board of education 
under a microscope. His Who Runs Our 


college—written 


Howard L. Hurwitz is assistant prin- 
cipal of Jamaica (Queens, N. Y.) High 
School. 
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“There’s P.T.A. tonight. 


Schools? (John Wiley, N. Y., $4.75), is 
hardly another “whodunit,” by some 
citizen impelled to man the barricades. 
it is a research report, replete with 
tables and appendices, but nonetheless 
easily readable by laymen and dramatic 
in content. Professor Gross’ study is 
based on interviews with 105 Massa- 
chusetts superintendents and 508 school- 
board members. He tells us how super- 
intendents and_ board feel 
about their jobs and about each other; 
the pressures which they meet; and the 
nature of their disagreements. He inter- 
prets as he goes along and concludes 
with some recommendations which may 
ring bells in the Bay State and in com- 
munities throughout the nation. 


members 


Guidance 


This is probably the fastest growing 
of all services in the public schools. And 
publishers are not falling behind. It may 
be that they are providing a diet too 
rich for the teachers and administrators 
who have been nibbling at guidance 
offerings with fragile utensils. To the 
hard-pressed counselor who often has 
a heavy teaching schedule, and, in addi- 
tion, must “guide” 500 “clients,” the 
principles and techniques proposed in 
too many volumes must seem in anothei 
world. 

The Guidance Function in Education, 
by Percival Hutson (Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, N. Y., $6) is a comprehensive 
guidance text. A big book, it seeks to 
meet the needs of teachers and admin- 
istrators at all school levels—elementary 
through college. Professor Hutson, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, covers not only 
the history and principles of guidance, 
but the organization of a guidance pro- 
gram. Included in the volume are chap- 
ters on testing, curricular and extra- 
curricular experience, the study of 
occupations, homeroom organization, 
etc. Questions at the end of chapters 





Ben Roth Agency 


.. feel like shooting your mouth off?” 


and selected references are all but over- 
whelming. Fortunately, Dr. Hutson has 
a lucid style. His work will be a useful 
reference and an admirable text for 
teachers doing graduate work in guid- 
ance, 

It is a long jump from Dr. Hutson’s 
broad field approach to the narrow 
track which is being run by Dr. John 
Rothney. In Guidance Practices and 
Results (Harper, N. Y., $6), he raises 
the question: “Do counselors have any 
effect on the students whom they coun- 
sel?” With his staff at the University of 
Wisconsin, he has followed up some 
900 students in Wisconsin schools from 
the time of their sophomore year in high 
school to five years after their gradua- 
tion from high school. His findings will 
not send counselors cheering into the 
halls. There seems to be little evidence 
that the group that was counseled was 
influenced to any greater extent than 
the control group of uncounseled stu- 
dents. Nevertheless, the study points to 
the necessity for more sustained indi- 
vidual counseling. To this most coun- 
selors will add a hearty “Amen.” 

Carolyn Sechrest, Guidance Director, 
White Plains High School, New York, 
sets forth the case approach in New 
Dimensions in Counseling Students 
(Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, N. Y., $3). 
This approach has been used in law, 
social work, psychiatry, and psychol- 
ogy. Why not in counseling? 

The author has taped interviews 
counselors have had with pupils. Each 
of the cases transcribed in the book is 
introduced with a little background of 
the reasons for the referral to the coun- 
selor. The author raises questions par- 
enthetically as the interview unfolds. 
There is a final section on each case in 
which an evaluation of the interview 
is made. This slender volume, largely 
free of the specialists’ terminology, can 





be helpful in training teachers who 
have been frightened away from coun- 
seling. 

Classroom teachers who have been 
baffled by the mumbo jumbo surround- 
ing standardized tests will be given a 
lift by Dr. Denis Baron and Dr. Harold 
Bernhard of Oregon State College and 
the University of Oregon, respectively. 
In Evaluation Techniques for Class- 
room Teachers (McGraw-Hill, N. Y., 
$5.50), they have demonstrated mas- 
tery of their subject. True, you are not 
likely to gallop through their explana- 
tion of standard deviation, but it will 
make sense if you lope leisurely and 
mind the sign Their simple 
graphs and lucid text will unlock some 


posts. 


standardized mysteries. (Incidentally, an 
excellent service for students is being | 


offered in the current series, “Meeting 
the Test,” by experts of the Educational 
Testing Service in Senior Scholastic, 
World Week, and Practical English.) 

John Gran, Assistant Superintendent, 
St. Paul Public Schools system, set for 
himself the goal of writing one book— 
a small one at that—which would help 
parents and teachers to get along with 
teen-agers. The amazing thing is that 
he has succeeded. (How to Understand 
and Teach Teen-agers, Denison and 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn., $3.95.) 

Mr. Gran has little patience with 
grownups who expect an adolescent to 
act like an adult and be satisfied to be 
treated like a child. His lively chapters 
sparkle with anecdotes on a wide range 
of serious topics—teaching through in- 
terests, 
what should high schools teach, the 
uses of tests, the course of study, how 


much homework, etc. There are 29 | 
short chapters, any one of which can 


be read independently of the others 


yet comprise a unified outlook on the | 


teen-ager. 


Sccial Studies Teaching 


Social studies teachers who have not | 


yet dipped into an inexhaustible reser- 


voir of practical ideas for improving | 
instruction have another opportunity to | 
do so. A Handbook for Social Studies | 
Teaching, by The Association of Social | 


Studies Teachers of the City of New 
York (Order through Mr. M. Heim- 
binder, Jamaica H. S., Jamaica 32, 


N. Y., $3.50), has been reprinted. The | 
teachers and supervisors | 


authors are 
who have little patience with theory 
that cannot be put to classroom use. 
Their handbook, edited by William 
Hamm, Associate Superintendent of the 
N.Y.C. schools, offers specific help in 
planning lessons, handling a core class, 
adapting to the needs of superior and 
slow students, teaching current affairs, 
construction of classroom tests, the use 
of audio-visual materials, etc. Of real 
value are notes from a chairman’s file. 


These books look 
good enough to read! 
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SIMBA OF THE WHITE MANE 


By Jocetyn ArunbeL. Illustrated by Westey Dennis. 


An exciting, authentic story of the big game country of 
Africa by a writer and illustrator who were there re- 
cently on safari. Youngsters will thrill to the exploits of 
Toki, the small African boy who gets lost from a safari 
and comes upon Simba, great lion of the white mane. 


SCAT, THE WITCH'S CAT 
By Geratpine Ross. Pictures in three colors 
by Kurt Werth. All about a witch who lives 
with a wonderful array of animals that will 
delight youngsters, especially the thinly flat 
cat named Scat. Ages 4-8 $2.00* 


DANNY DUNN AND THE 
HOMEWORK MACHINE 
By Jay Wittiams and RayMonp ABRASHKIN, 
Pictures by Ezra Jack Keats. Danny, his good 
friend Joe and their new friend Irene have 
great fun in this tale. Ages 8-12 $2.95 


FOOTBALL FOR YOUNG CHAMPIONS 
By Rosert J. Antonacci and Jene Barr. 
Illustrated by Rus Anderson. A complete 
football handbook by the authors of Baseball 


Ages 8-12 $2.95 


TWO FOR THE FAIR 
By Wititum MacKe tar, author of Wee 
Joseph. Pictures by Nora S. Unwin. Only a 
miracle can get Gavin's grandfather to the 
fair, but the faith of a Scotch boy and the 
wisdom of an old “witch” are not to be 
taken lightly. Ages 8-12 $2.50 


THE RED DRUM’S WARNING 
By Wiuts Linpguisr. Pictures by Harper 
Johnson. Haiti, turbulent land of mystery 
and voodoo drums, is the setting for this 
brisk adventure tale. Ages 8-12 $2.75 


SEND FOR JOHNNY DANGER 
By M. E. Parcuetr. The amazing adven- 
tures of Captain Danger and his crew on 
the first rocket trip to the moon. 


for Young Champions, 


Ages 8-12 $2.95 


Teen ages $2.50 
Send for free catalog 
® Library edition available 


Now at your bookstore 
WHITTLESEY HOUSE — McGRAW-HILL 











what is reasonable restraint, 





PRINCESS MARGARET 


by Gordon Langley Hall 


A close-up of the lovely young woman about whom most 
Americans have a keen interest. ee vivacious, 
always page one material, this daughter o 

to a Queen must constantly choose between two lives— 
personal and royal. This is her story. Illustrated. $3.50 


AMERICAN WOMEN 
WHO SCORED FIRSTS 


by Aylesa Forsee 


Profiles in discipline, courage, 
and hard work—a collection of 
the biographies of some of 
America’s most outstanding 
women. Marian Anderson, 
Amelia Earhart, Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Juliette Lowe, and 
others. For girls 12 to 16. $2.95 


THE BALLET 
COMPANION 


by Olga Maynard 


An illustrated how to look and 
how to listen guide to four of 
the most popular ballets in the 
modern repertoire—The Nut- 
cracker, La Sylphide, Le Pas de 
Quatre and Cinderella. Fore- 
word by Agnes de Mille. $3.75 


at all book stores $2.95 


a King and sister 


CHARTING 


YOUR COURSE 
by Henry S. Galus 
AVocation Guidebook forBoys 


For the young man with his 
future in mind, as well as for 
counselors, teachers, and par- 
ents, this dynamic guidebook 
takes the reader into the vast 
realm of vocational oppor- 
tunity. For every position that 
may interest the career-seeker, 
there are many related jobs to 
illustrate the range of possi- 
bilities. Ages 12 up. $3.75 


CUES FOR CAREERS 
by Judith Unger Scott 


Positive help for girls on how 
to choose a career and how to 
prepare for jobs in industry, 
the professions, service groups 
and in self-employment. Based 
on careful research and a dis- 
criminate sifting of the most 
up-to-date facts. Girls 14 to 18. 
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Hold a 
BOOK 
BAZAAR 


HOW WOULD YOU like to promote 
reading (and what teacher doesn’t?) -— 
give your pupils a chance to use crea- 
tive skills in art and drama, and make 
some money for your pet school project 
—all at the same time? 

How to do it? Hold a Book Bazaar! 
Even if you've never held a Book Ba- 
zaar before, you can set one up easily 
with Scholastic Teacher's famous Book 
Bazaar kit. 

For $2 you get a kit containing: a 
manual, “Make Sales Soar at School 
Book Bazaars,” a radio-assembly script 
called “Adventures in Bookland” by 
educator Florence Liss, a wall display 
poster, recommended book lists, a bro- 
chure on how to choose encyclopedias 
and dictionaries, a list of dealers sup- 
plying Book Bazaars, a supply of book 
jackets, and large colorful letters spell- 
ing out B-O-O-K B-A-Z-A-A-R. 

You'll be all ready to go! Then you 
can start tapping the creative abilities 





Book Bazaars 
Scholastic Teacher 








Copy of the manual @ 50¢. 


























33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 

Please send me the Book Bazaar materials checked below. | enclose $ 
Packet of the complete Book Bazaar kit, including the 36-pp. manual, the new 
script, “Adventures in Bookland,” etc. @ $2.00. 

Packet of 50 new book jackets @ $1.00. 


Large, colorful letters, spelling B-O-O-K B-A-Z-A-A-R for wall display @ 50¢. 
Copy of famous McCloskey Book Fair Poster @ 25¢. 

Copy of “Adventures in Bookland’ assembly script @ 25¢. 

Copy of “The 64-Book Question,” TV assembly script @ 25¢. 

Copy of “Quiz Business,” radio-assembly script @ 25¢. 

Copy of “When the Bookworm Turned” assembly script @ 25¢. 

Copy of 6-pp. brochure on how to choose encyclopedias and dictionaries @ 10¢. 








of your class. What kinds of displays 
should be set up for a Book Bazaar? 
Should the class write its own play about 
famous books? What about designing 
costumes of favorite book characters? 
Making dolls? Pictures? Puppets? There 
is no end to the possibilities. 

Begin planning your fall Book Bazaar 
right now—by ordering your kit today. 
In the coupon below, you may either 
check off the Book Bazaar Kit or—if you 
already have purchased some of the kit 
materials—you can order individual book 
jackets, posters, scripts, etc. 

Scholastic Teacher and the cooper- 
ating book publishers are again offering 
ten FREE CLASSROOM LIBRARIES 
of 25 books each to sponsors turning in 
the best reports of their Book Bazaars. 
The easy-to-fill report form is in the 
manual. Accompany it with newspaper 
clippings or pictures of your Book 
Bazaar. 

Send for your materials today! 
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Please accompany orders with check or money order. 
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At Our 
=| Corner 


33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N.Y. 




















Those of us who have fumbled about 
trying to locate a group of grinning 
relatives in the murky view-finder of 
an old box camera, or have winced at 
the various sun-struck and under- 
exposed negatives that often plague 
the average amateur photographer, are 
sometimes persuaded that good pho- 
tography is an esoteric science at which 
only professionals may excel. 

Abundant and striking proof to the 
contrary is at hand, however, in the 
more than 30,000 entries submitted 
each year in the Scholastic-Ansco Pho- 
tography Awards, comprising both re- 
gional and national competitions open 
to junior and senior high school stu- 
dents throughout the country. National 
awards are sponsored jointly by Scho- 
lastic Magazines and the Ansco Divi- 
sion of the General Aniline and Film 
Corp.; cash prizes are awarded in sev- 
eral classifications, including Portraits, 
School and Community Life, Scenes, 
etc. Supplementary awards are made 
by Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., and 
the Charles Beseler Co. A National 
Jury, made up of top magazine and 
newspaper editors and photographers, 
judges finalists’ entries. 

The consistently high quality of 
prize-winning photographs, in artistic 
expression, imagination and technique, 
led us several years ago to develop the 
Scholastic-Ansco Traveling Salon. This 
impressive display is made up of 21 
award-winning pictures in black and 
white enlarged and mounted on 16” x 
20” board; and 10 color transparencies. 
It is sent, without charge, to junior and 
senior high schools throughout the 
United States. 

Last year, 70 individual Salons were 
in constant circulation. Exhibits were 
held in nearly 500 schools from Octo- 
ber through May. Reports indicate that 
the Salon is highly effective in increas- 
ing interest in photography. 

We are naturally eager to share this 
remarkable display of photographic 
skills with interested schools. As noted, 
there is no charge; we ask only that 
each user forward the Salon to the next 
school. All postage will be refunded. 

For complete information on both 
Traveling Salon and Scholastic-Ansco 
Photography Awards, write to Miss 
Eleanor Dapper, Scholastic Magazines, 
33 West 42 Street, New York 36, N .Y. 


President and Publisher 
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AMERICA’S EDUCATIONAL 
NEEDS—Vol. 30, No. 5 of The Refer- 
ence Shelf series discusses our educa- 
tional needs under four headings: Diag- 
noses and Challenges, More Specific 
Problems, Lessons from Abroad, To- 
ward Improvements. Among the pro- 
and-con articles included: “The Spirit 
of American Education,” by George S. 
Counts; “What Went Wrong with U. S. 
Schools?” by Arthur Bestor; “A De- 
fense of Progressive Education,” by 
Prof. Wm. Kilpatrick; 269 pp., $2.00, 
from H. W. Wilson Co., 950 University 
Ave., New York 52, N. Y. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION-—This is 
the title of the 32nd Discussion and 
Debate Manual on the National High 
School Debate Topic. Some _ section 
headings: The Problem of American 
Education, Need for Change in Ameri- 
can Education, Some American Views 
on British Education, Values of Ameri- 
can Education, Study of American and 
Comparative Education. Among the 
experts quoted: Adlai Stevenson, U. S. 
Office of Education, Norman Cousins, 
Paul Woodring, Margaret Mead. Two 
volumes, $4.20, from Lucas Bros., Pub- 
lishers, Columbia, Mo. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL DIGEST— 
August-September edition (Vol. 37, 
Nos. 8 and 9) is the annual number 
devoted to education. Public education 
in U. S., U.S.S.R., England, and France 
is surveyed. Senator Frank Church, 
Adm. Rickover, Drs. Mortimer J. Adler, 
Paul Elicker, and James B. Conant are 
among those arguing “Are Today’s Pub- 
lic Schools Failing to Serve the Best 
Interests of the Nation?” Single copies 
$1, from: The Digest, 1631 K Street, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


HOW CHILDREN CAN BE CRE- 
ATIVE—24-page bulletin explaining 
creative experiences, their value for 
children, establishing the creative en- 
vironment in classroom and home, im- 
portance of creative experiences as 
compared with other types of learning. 
Write Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. (15 cents). 


EXPERIMENT IN GUIDANCE-—86- 
page study of New York City’s attempt 
at guidance for potential school drop- 
outs. The counseling process is de- 
scribed, plus its effect on graduation 
rate and school adjustment. There is 


— 


also a report on 725 students five years 
after the original study was made. 
Booklet is free, in limited quantities, 
from The Board of Education of the 
City of New York, Bureau of Educa- 
tional and Vocational Guidance, 110 
Livingston St., Brooklyn 1, New York. 


Records res 
and lapes_ 4 


ALL-PURPOSE FOLK DANCES 
(RCA Victor, 12-inch, 33 1/3 rpm disc, 
$3.98). 

Michael Herman’s Folk Dance Or- 
chestra is featured in this presentation 
of 12 delightful folk dances. Accom- 
panying the record is an eight-page 
illustrated leaflet containing dance 
steps. 

The dances by countries are: Seven 
Jumps and Sisken (Denmark); Bingo 
(Scotland-America); La Raspa (Mex- 
ico); Glow Worm, Virginia Reel, Pop 
Goes the Weasel, Oh Susanna (Amer- 
ica); Chestnut Tree (England); Hora 
and Cherkassiya (Israel); and The Irish 
Washerwoman (Ireland). 

The possibilities for using this record 
in the classroom are legion. It will add 
spice and variety, at all grade levels, to 
music, physical education, and recrea- 
tion groups. But perhaps its most re- 
warding contribution will be found in 
the upper elementary social studies 
classes where customs of the peoples of 
the world are studied. Here with the 
common denominator of music, chil- 
dren will be impressed with the like- 
nesses rather than with the differences 
of their international neighbors. 

—CarRIE STEGALL 
Holliday (Texas) Public School 











WORKING WITH STUDENT 
TEACHERS, by Florence B: Strate- 
meyer and Margaret Lindsey. (Colum- 
bia Univ. Bureau of Publications, New 
York 27, N. Y., 1957, 502 pp., $4.75.) 

Working with Student Teachers is 
refreshing in its directness and highly 
enlightening in its practical suggestions. 
The first part of the book deals with 
the philosophy underlying student 
teaching and the responsibility and crit- 
ical role of the cooperating teacher. 











It is part two, however, that makes 
this book an outstanding contribution 
to student teaching literature. Chapters 
on “Day to Day Planning,” “On the 
Spot Help to the Student While He Is 
Teaching,” “Over-View Plans of the 
Term or Year” are only a few of the 
topics giving practical help to the stu- 
dent teacher. There is also a section 
designed to help make the observation 
and conference process really construc- 
tive and effective for both students and 
cooperating teachers. 

In addition, Working with Student 
Teachers covers the introduction of the 
student teacher to the myriad other re- 
sponsibilities which teachers face every 
day: working with the total school set- 
up, understanding school-community 
relations, and endeavoring to under- 
stand the children with whom they 
work. 

—Lots CUNNINGHAM 
Syosset (N. Y.) H. S. 


Films and 
Filmstrips 


SOCIAL STUDIES — The Dinosaur 
Age—Abt. 15 mins., color. Age of dino- 
saurs as reconstructed by museum ex- 
perts working with fossil remains of 
giant reptiles. (Up El & Jr) Film Asso- 
ciates of California, 10521 Santa Mon- 
ica Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 








Fibers and Civilization—27 mins., 
color, sponsored by Chemstrand Corp. 
History of fibers like wool, silk, cotton; 
development of man-made fibers. (Jr. 
and Sr.) Free loan. Modern Talking 
Picture Service, 3 East 54th St., New 
York 22, N. Y. 


ENGLISH—Beginning Grammar — 8 
color filmstrips, abt. 49 frs. each. Ex- 
planations, drill, participation on basic 
concepts: nouns, verbs, sentences, ad- 
jectives, punctuation, etc. (Mid & Up 
El) Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Wilmette, Il. 


SCIENCE-—Life in the Sea—11 mins., 
color. Photographed by skin divers in 
the Pacific. Types of sea life, the “pyra- 
mid of numbers,” importance of ocean 
life to life on land, food from the ocean. 
(Mid & Up El) Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films, Wilmette, II]. 

—VERA FALCONER 
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| CONTEMPORARY FILMS presents 


FOOTHOLD ON ANTARCTICA 



















The Commonwealth  Trans-Antarctic 
Expedition, led by Dr. Vivian Fuchs, aims 
to make the first crossing of the Antarctic 
Continent, more than half of which is un- 
known territory. The journey is to be made 
between the Weddell Sea and the Ross 
Sea, with the support of a New Zealand 
team under Sir Edmund Hillary, during the 
summers of 1956-8. 
This film is a record of the prelimi- 
nary journey of the THERON to 
establish a base camp in ad- 
vance of the main. party's 
arrival. 
16 mm Sd. Color 
* 21 Minutes 
\ Rental: $10.00 
\ Sale: $150.00 
Send for free talog 
\. Contemporary Films, Inc. 
Nf 267 W. 25 S$t., 
. New York 1, N. Y¥ 
OR. 5-7220 
J midwest office: 
oe 614 Davis St. Evanston, Ill 
DAvis 8-2411 


Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. s-i| 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 


at much lower rates. No greater value anywhere. 


SITA Dept. T 545 5th Ave., New York 17 








AROUND rue WORLD *;,.-.” * 1198 


So. Pacific from $1698, Japan & Orient SAD 
from $998. See more . . . spend less. i Sd 


Furo J) 020-99 doys f.*75Q 


Both adult and student trips. Off-season tours 
oY 
“For the Young of All Ages 


Ak Your Travel Agent 


Your Book Can Be Published! 


Now you can obtain high royalties 
and wide literary recognition. 


AUTHORS: 


HOW TO Send for your free copy of How 
To Publish Your Book and learn 
how your manuscript can be 


printed, advertised and sold. 


COMET PRESS BOOKS 
Dept. so! 1,200 Varick St., N.Y.14 


PUBLISH 
YOUR 
ele] @! 





Profit for Your Clas 
For quick profits and repeat sales r 
Betty Anne Peanut Crunch, Cocoanut Crunch 
and Creamy Mints, packed attractive tins 
Many School and Church organizations have used 
this profitable, dignified way to money 
for their various projects. 


BETTY ANNE CANDIES 
Vernon Ave. Haddonfield, N. J. 


assured, sell 


raise 





126 Mt. 








When Writing to Advertisers 
Be Sure to Tell Them 
You Saw It in 
SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


FUE 


To order free materials, check your choices, clip and mail 
this coupon to Scholastic Teacher. 33 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 


36. You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


MATERIALS 


——1. ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
Copies of ad 436 (See Oct. 17 Teacher, 
p. 3-T) 

—_2. BELL & HOWELL 
Booklet, “‘Teaching and Training with Motion 
Pictures’ (See Oct. 24 Teacher, p. 16-T) 

___3. COMET PRESS, p. 18-T 
Brochure, “‘How to Publish Your Book” 

—___.4. CONTEMPORARY FILMS, p. 18-T 
Catalogue 

—_—_5. EXPOSITION PRESS, p. 18-T 
Brochure 

—_6. NATIONAL COAL ASSN., p. 20-T 

_(a) List of teaching aids ___(b) Informa- 

tion on careers in coal industry 

——_7. NATIONAL COFFEE ASSN. 


Classroom quantity reprints of 
Wonders. . .” 


“Everybody 


available to senior and junior 


Please Print 


high school teachers. (See Oct. 31 Teacher, 
p. 6-T) 


8. SITA WORLD TRAVEL, p. 18-T 
Information on tours 


——9. UNITED AIRLINES, p. 2-T 
Information and folders on United Airlines’ 


services 

10. U.S. ARMY 

Films __(a) “Drafty, Isnt It?’ (b) Pre- 
pare Through Education (c) “Point of 
View” (d) Five booklets to aid in military 


counseling (See Oct. 24 Teacher, p. 3-T) 


——_11. WHITTLESEY HOUSE PUBLISHING, p. 15-T 
Catalogue 


—_.12. WORLD PUBLISHING, p. 12-T 
Complete catalogue of children’s books 


See Book Bazaars coupon, p. 16-T 














Nome Grade 
School No. of Pupils 
Addre 

City Zone. State 





This coupon valid for two months. 
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Composition Lesson: While a cus- 
tomer has the right of choice and the 
last resort of booing or walking out, 
a critic is never—well, almost never— 
permitted this escape. Furthermore, he 
must find words to describe the beast. 
So it is well for a critic to set certain 
rules of conduct. 

The first is: be polite. Never, as the 
odor of gorgonzola comes wafting over 
the footlights or through the screen— 
rush wildly screaming from the prem- 
Leave quietly, and if someone 
with the production asks 
your reason, be gentle. 

Cue’s veteran movie critic Jesse Zun- 
ser has collected ways to 
properly carve even the most malodor- 
ous turkey. Recommended approaches 
include: 

Reportorial: “Seven 
killed in this movie; the author is still 
at large.” 

Congratulatory: “Derek Desmond 
played the man shot dead in the first 
reel; he was lucky.” 

Judicial: “It is not fair to say that 
Horace Hammitup gave the worst per- 
formance of 1958; the year is not over.” 

Admiring: “Miss Gloria Gush was a 
natural; she played the beautiful but 
dumb heroine.”—Cue 


ises. 
connected 


dozens of 


actors were 


Funny Talk: A Western schoolboy 
met some children from the Southeast 
during his summer vacation. Afterward 
he his teacher on the 
experience: kids talk funny. 
They say you-all instead of you-guys.” 

Carrie BELLE Parks, English Journal. 


commented to 
“Those 


Share your chuckles. Send us your 
favorite story for “Free Period.” Write 
it on a post card addressed to “Free 
Period,” Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York City 36, N. Y. 
Do it today! 





“I'm afraid Bernice will be late. 
Her brother is using her for a kite.” 
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Program Notes on 
Selected Radio-TV Features 





ook and 
isten 


EDITED BY PATRICK AND MARY HAZARD 








All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Sun., Nov. 9, 5:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Omnibus: 
Underwater authority Esther Williams 
helps you figure out the atomic sub- 
marine. She will illustrate the similar- 
ity of human body movements in water 
to those performed by undersea craft. 
The feature will also show the cele- 
brated “escape tank” in which the Navy 


trains its submariners at its Groton, 
Conn. installation 
6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twentieth 
Century: “Knute Rockne.” 
Mon., Nov. 10, 8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Bold 
Journey: “Mission to Dr. Schweitzer” 


is the story of a visit by an American 
doctor to the medical mission in Africa 
of the famous physician, organist, and 
scholar. Dr. Byron Bernard, supervising 
veterinarian of the Cincinnati Zoo, will 
narrate the films he made while deliv- 
ering a herd of hardy Nubian milk 
goats to Schweitzer’s jungle hospital. 
The goats, a special truck, and $20,000 
worth ot medical supplies were con- 
tributed by American individuals, com- 
panies and organizations. The leper vil- 
lage Dr. Schweitzer built with the 
Nobel Peace Prize money he received 
in 1952, will be shown, as well as the 
mission at the site where he and his wife 
founded their first hospital in 1925. 
Other highlights include the ritual of a 
native witch doctor and Sunday reli- 
gious services conducted by one of 
the hospital's French nurses. STUDY 
QUESTIONS: 1. Trace Dr. Bernard's 
itinerary: Cincinnati, New Orleans, 
Dakar, Monrovia, Port Gentil, Ogowe 
River, Lambarene. 2. Prepare a biog- 
raphy of Dr. Schweitzer. How would 
you describe him—saintly, unworldly, 
too idealistic, impractical? Would you 
give up fame and fortune in Europe 
for hard labors among the diseased and 
ignorant in French Equatorial Africa? 
3. Compare the effectiveness of the TV 
portrait of Schweitzer with magazine 
articles in “Life” (Nov. 15, 1954), “Look” 
(June 15, 1954), “Atlantic” (Dec., 1956), 
and “Saturday Review” (Dec. 28, 1957). 
Which is the liveliest; the most well- 
balanced; the most thoughtful? What 
can magazines do that TV can’t—and 
vice-versa? 4. Find out about other ways 
individuals in the advanced countries 
can help paneme in the underdeveloped 
countries, e.g. CARE and UNICE 
Dateline: UN: A ain of 26 quarter- -hour 
TV programs is available to any video 
station that wants to rent them. They 
have just been released in celebration 
of United Nations Day. They are de- 
signed to give the American viewing 
audience an understanding in depth of 
the role which the United Nations has 
assumed in world affairs. Write the 
United States Broadcasters Committee 


for the United Nations, 422 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
DRAMA 
Wed., Nov. 5, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) U.S. 
Steel Hour. Melvyn Douglas, Nancy 
Olson, and Meg Mundy have been 





“Second Chance,” a 
story about a man who must choose 
between furthering his career and 
marrying the woman he loves. Douglas 
plays Dr. Victor Payson, a widower of 
six months and the favored candidate 
for the position of chief surgeon of the 
municipality’s new clinic. This play 
raises the important question of the 


signed to star in 


right of a public figure to a private life. 


Shari Lewis stars on Adventuring in 
the Hand Arts over the Educational 
Television Network Wednesdays at 6 p.m. 
Some NBC affiliates carry program on 
a delayed basis. Girl Scouts of America 
are cooperating in show’s production. 


Is the doctor’s marital status a legitimate 
concern of the clinic’s sponsors? Why? 
Thurs., Nov. 6, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Play- 
house 90: Roddy McDowall will star in 
Joseph Conrads “Heart of Darkness.” 
He will play a restless sailor driven by 
a compulsion to find the man who be- 
friended him and gave him a home 
when he was a young boy. His strange 
journey takes him deep into the Afri- 
can continent, where his search ends 
with a bizarre discovery. STUDY QUES- 
TIONS: 1. Marlow is a man who has 
wandered all over the earth looking 
for “the meaning of life.” Why does he 
go into deepest Africa at “the heart of 
darkness,” at the furthest pole from 
“civilization,” to find the meaning of 
life? Notice how “the heart of dark- 
ness” (a place) turns out at the end 
to be “a heart of darkness” (the heart 
of Kurtz). 2. What is the myth Kurtz 
wants to protect? 3. Why doesn’t his 
fiancee want to know the truth about 
his “heart of darkness”? 4. Why is it 
necessary to find the meaning of civil- 
ization in an uncivilized place? 5. How 
does Conrad suggest that it is tenuous 
to be civilized? 6. Given the philosophy 
of the white man’s burden, is there 
anything ironic about Kurtz’s relations 
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with the African natives? 7. What con- 
nection can you see between Joseph 
Conrad’s comments (in narrative form) 
on the nature of being civilized and Dr 
Schweitzer'’s self-exile in the “heart of 
darkness”? 8. Do you find an allegory 
like this moving or confusing? 

Thurs., Nov. 13, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Du 
Pont Show of the Month: Siobhan 
McKenna and Denholm Elliott co-star 


in Terence Rattigan’s “The Winslow 
Boy,” about Ronnie Winslow, a young 
man dismissed from a British naval 


cadet school after being charged with 
theft. Fredric March and his wife 
play the boy’s parents who launch a 
legal battle to clear their son's name 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


Wed., Nov. 5, 6:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Adven- 
turing in the Hand Arts: Angiola 
Churchill, an expert weaver from New 
York University, explains “The Hands 
of Man: Adventuring in Weaving.” Ex- 
amples of various types of looms and 
textiles. Shari Lewis hostess. Nov. 12: 
John Douksza demonstrates “The Hands 
of Man: Adventuring in Basketry.” 

8, 8:30 p.m. (CBS) New York 

Philharmonic: Music of Italy. Nov. 15: 

Music of Austria and Germany. 

(CBS) Invitation 

to Learning: Lewis and Clark’s Jour- 

nals. Lyman Bryson with guests. 

8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Steve Allen 
Show: Harry Belafonte makes his first 
TV date in two years. He will sing se- 
lections ranging from West Indian folk 
melodies to American Negro work songs, 
from blues to standard popular love 
songs. He will be accompanied by two 
guitars, a doube-bass and one drum 
10, 10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) All- 
Star Jazz Show: Louis Armstrong, Anita 
O’Day, Les Brown, Chico Hamilton. Bob 
Crosby and Hoagy Carmichael, hosts. 
Nov. 20, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) 
Hallmark Hall of Fame: Alfred Drake, 
Patricia Morison in “Kiss Me, Kate.’ 
(CBS-TV) Won- 
derful Town: A two-hour version of the 
musical comedy. 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


(ABC-TV) Johns 
Hopkins File 7: “Raid at Harper's 
Ferry.” A dramatic re-creation of the 
trial of John Brown. Guest is Dr. C. 
Van Woodward, professor of Amer- 
ican history at Johns Hopkins Univ. 
2:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Watch Mr. 
Wizard: “Vapors.” Mr. Wizard shows 
Betty Sue how to make clouds in the 
kitchen and see vapor trails in a milk 
bottle. Note: Mr. Wizard is carried live 
over the networks, but is seen on a one- 
week delayed schedule at 1:00 p.m. in 

New York City only. 
(NBC-TV) Con- 


tinental Classroom: “Newton's First and 
Second Laws of Motion,” with special 
guest lecturer, Dr. S. Winston ram, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 

oria. Nov. 11: Experiment on the Force 
quation. Nov. 12: Newton's Third Law 
of Motion Nov. 13: Weight, Mass and 
Force. Nov. 14: Resolution of Forces 
16, 5:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Con- 
quest: A report on recent brain re- 
search, and investigations of storm 
waves. Eric Sevareid is host. See tele- 
guide on page 3-T. 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


(ABC-TV) Walt 
Disney Presents: “His Majesty, the King 
of Beasts.” Films shot by the husband- 
wife camera team, Al and Elma Milotte, 
on the plains of British East Africa. It 
shows panoramas and close-ups of Afri- 
can wild-life. 

Nov. 30, 5:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Art 
Carney Meets Peter and the Wolf: The 
music of Prokoviev, the Baird Mario- 
nettes, and the charming ex-sewer king 
of the Jackie Gleason show in the first 
TV musical staged with puppets. 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 
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MECHANIZATION IN 
UNDERGROUND COAL MINING 


The underground coal mine today is a 
modern, mass-production factory, 
utilizing the most modern rail and 
conveyor transportation systems, tele- 
phone lines and—most important— 
tremendous mining machines. 

Over 85% of underground coal 
production is now mechanically 
mined. Cutting machines make deep 
incisions in the coal seam; then elec- 
tric drills bore holes for explosive 
charges. After the coal is broken 
down, loading machines gather it up 
and move it by conveyor belt or shuttle 
cars into the mine’s main transporta- 


tion system. In many mines, gigantic 
continuous mining machines combine 
these steps into one operation. Some 
of these machines can mine up to 8 
tons of coal per minute. 

The preparation plant, where the 
coal is sent for final processing, is also 
mechanized. It is here that the coal is 
washed and sized to meet the exacting 
specifications of public utilities, steel 
mills and other users. 

Today good working conditions 
and modern facilities have made 
America’s coal industry the most 
efficient in the world. And progressive 
coal operators are currently investing 
millions of dollars for even more im- 
provements to meet our nation’s 
growing demand for energy. 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for use 


in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION ospmersihyse bee eo ey plliat 


Southern Building @ Washington 5, D.C. . Please send me a Uist of your teaching aids. . - 
ease send me information on careers in the coal ustry 
for my students. 


Name... 
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